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Preface. 

This booklet has been prepared at the request of the Staff of 
the College and is issued with their approval. The need has 
long been felt of a readable sketch of Serampore, past and 
present, and what it stands for in the history of Christianity 
and Christian education in India. The following record is 
an attempt to supply that need in this the Centenary Year 
of the College. We cannot indicate in any detail the various 
sources from which we have drawn our material. Those 
desiring fuller accounts of the lives of Carey, Marshman and 
Ward should not fail to consult the “ History of the Seram¬ 
pore Mission” by John Clark Marshman, and the “Life of 
William Carey” by Dr. George Smith. The former, a most 
valuable work in two volumes, is now out of print, and the 
latter, the standard life of Carey, is published in the Every¬ 
man’s Library. We desire to thank several members of the 
College Staff for their active help. Throughout we have had 
the benefit of their criticisms and suggestions. 

G. H. 

A. C. U. 

December ist , 1918. 
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Serampore College: 

Historical Summary. 

In 1818, established in the Danish Settlement of Serampore by Carey , 
Marshman and Ward for the instruction of Indian youth in Christianity 
and the Sciences; in 1827, incorporated by Royal Charter granted by His 
. Danish Majesty with University powers under the control of an independent 
Council and having for its main object the promotion of piety and learning, 
particularly among the native Christian population Of India , though open 
to all castes and creeds; in 184$, confirmed by the British Government in 
its chartered rights and immunities on the transfer by the Treaty of Purchase 
of the Settlement of Serampore from Denmark to Great Britain; in 1856, 
placed by the College Council at the disposal of the Baptist Missionary 
Society to become a part of its educational operations. Arts and 1 heologicat; 
in 1857, affiliated to the newly formed Calcutta University, the first body in 
India to exercise, though not the first to receive , University powers ; in 1883, 
closed as an Arts College to become purely a native Christian Training 
Institution , secondary , normal and theological for the Baptist Churches 
of Bengal; in 1900 and the following ten years, made a subject of important 
discussions in various Conferences, denominational and interdenomi¬ 
national , with a view to its reorganisation as a high grade teaching Institu¬ 
tion and the utilizing of the College Charter for the granting■ of theological 
degrees to qualified students of all Churches ; in 1910, reorganized on the 
lines laid down by the original founders under the direct control of the 
College Count il by the appointment of a qualified Theological Staff and the 
opening-of Higher Theological Classes on an interdenominational basis ; in 
1911, again affiliated to the University of Calcutta up to the standard of the 
Intermediate Arts and in 1913 up to the B.A. standard; in 191$, its Char¬ 
ter utilized for the first time for the conferring of degrees in Divinity ; in 
1918, the Centenary year of the College, the Serampore College Act passed by 
the Bengal Legislative Council, with the object of enlarging the College Coun¬ 
cil, and constituting a new Senate on an interdenominational basis; such, 
in brief, are the main landmarks in the history of Serampore College. 
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The Story of Serampore 

and its College. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Serampore Mission and its Founders. 

|E may fairly claim for Serampore the place of a pioneer 
in the history of Christianity and modern Indian 
civilization, and any service, however insignificant in 
the light of subsequent developments, that is pioneer 
in its character, has in it an element of distinction 
worthy of the remembrance of mankind. The name 
of Serampore will always be associated with the activities of 
the pioneer missionaries, Carey, Marshman and Ward. Up to 
Carey's time practically all foreign missionary enterprise had 
been more or less connected with the state, and regarded as a 
branch of state administration. “The era of modern mis¬ 
sions, based on associate organizations,” says the Encyclopaedia 
Britannic a, “begins with William Carey/' The great evan¬ 
gelical revival of the eighteenth century associated with the 
names of Whitefield and Wesley had intensified the idea of the 
worth of the individual soul, and to snatch even one brand 
from the burning became a dominant impulse in so far as it 
had reference to one's own kith and kin. To Carey belongs 
the honour of bringing home to the Western Church as a whole 
the idea that Christianity involved a spirit of universal brother¬ 
hood, and the right of every man without distinction of race, 
colour or creed, to know the highest, and to realize his divine 
sonship and the noblest possibilities of his soul in union with 
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the Eternal Son of God. In this connection the publication of 
Carey's booklet An Enquiry into the Obligations of Christians , 
to quote again the Encyclopaedia Britannica , " marks a distinct 
point of departure in the history of Christianity." The fact 
that this ideal in its fundamental features is now generally 
accepted by all friends of human progress, Christian and non- 
Christian, in no way lessens the greatness of Carey's contribution 
to modern religious thinking and educational and social ideals. 

Carey landed in Calcutta on November nth, 1793, The 
officials of the British East India Company of those days were 
in general unfriendly to all missionary work. They were con¬ 
vinced that every attempt to promote missionary enterprise 
and educational enlightenment would result in universal unrest 
and the ultimate overthrow of British rule in India. For 
several years Carey was obliged to carry on his mission work in 
the capacity of an indigo planter in the retired and unhealthy 
district of Maid a in Northern Bengal. In October 1799 four 
other missionaries, among them Joshua Marshman and William 
Ward, reached India in an American ship with the intention of 
joining Carey at Mudnabatty, his North Bengal Station, On 
the friendly advice given them in England by Charles Grant, 
an influential director of the Company, they proceeded straight 
to the Danish Settlement at Serampore, some fourteen miles 
distant from Calcutta, and placed themselves under the protec¬ 
tion of the Danish flag. For many years the Danish authori¬ 
ties in India, especially in their South Indian colony, Tran- 
quebar, had been in contact with and bad extended their patron¬ 
age and support to men of missionary spirit and apostolic zeal, 
such as the Moravians (who for some years prior to 1791 had 
worked, though apparently without any special results, at 
Serampore), and men like Ziegenbalg, Schultze. Fabricius, and 
above all Schwartz, German pietists from Halle who devoted 
themselves with considerable success to the evangelization of 
Tranquebar, Tanjore, and other stations in the Tamil country. 
British officials on the other hand had no personal knowledge 
of missionary enterprise and aims apart from the restricted 
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activities of a few evangelical chaplains like Kiernauder and 
David Brown. Another circumstance helps us to understand 
the vigilance of Lord Wellesley’s Government on the arrival of 
Marshman and Ward. The Calcutta journals of the day, prob¬ 
ably confusing the terms Baptist and Papist, announced that 
four Papist missionaries had arrived in Bengal. Just at this 
period emissaries of Napoleon were known to be in India in the 
guise of Roman Catholic priests, and so Lord Wellesley con¬ 
cluded that these Papist missionaries landing in a foreign settle¬ 
ment were French spies. The captain of the vessel was ordered 
to take the missionaries back to England. But David Brown, 
who enjoyed the confidence of the Governor-General, inter¬ 
viewed him on their behalf, anclexplained that tire four new arri¬ 
vals were not French spies but Dissenting missionaries. The 
kindly welcome extended by the Danish Governor, Colonel Bie, 
to Marshman and Ward on their first arrival at Serampore, 
suggested to them the desirability of making that place the 
centre of their missionary operations. Carey was induced to. 
leave his indigo factory and mission work at Mudnabatty, and 
on the ioth of January, 1800, he joined Marshman and Ward 
at Serampore, there in association with his gifted colleagues 
to engage in varied missionary toils and enterprises that have 
earned for hirnself the title of “The Founder of the Modern 
Missionary Movement/’ and for Serampore the designation of 
“ The Cradle of Modern Missions.” 

It is impossible to relate here in any special detail the multi¬ 
farious efforts and achievements of the Serampore Trio, Carey. 
Marshman and Ward. They were men who possessed very 
little in the way of early advantages. Carey was a cobbler and 
a village pastor ; Marshman had been a weaver and then a 
schoolmaster; Ward had been a printer and journalist, but they 
were men worthy of one another, of their cause and of their 
time. They regarded themselves, no doubt, as first and fore¬ 
most missionaries of the Cross of Christ, and intense was their 
joy when Krishna Pal, followed by a lax'ge number of other 
Hindu converts, Brahman and vSudra, broke the bonds of caste, 





abandoned the worship of idols, and made an open profession 
of their faith in Christ. “Thus,” so they remarked in triumph, 

*< the door of faith is open to the Hindus, and who shall shut 
it? Thus is the chain of caste broken, and who shall mend 
it?” Bat nothing is more remarkable than the breadth and 
far-sightedness of their interpretation of the missionary aim 
and motive. To them the missionary was no mere devotee of 
a one-sided evangelism but a representative and an embodi¬ 
ment of the philanthropy of God in all the relationships of life. 
They therefore in addition to their evangelistic labours devoted 
themselves iu a Christian spirit to a multiplicity of activities 
that had as their aim the regeneration of India’s varied life, 
and the general uplift of India’s peoples. 

From the outset the Serampore missionaries recognized the 
importance of education. While engaged as an indigo planter 
at Mudnabatty, Carey founded the first school for native 
Indian children established in Northern India under European 
supervision, with Sanskrit for Hindus, Persian for Muham¬ 
madans, and with various branches of useful knowledge, and 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity for all This school— 
the precursor of the whole Indian Elementary School System 
subsequently established under Government auspices—had forty 
boys in attendance when Carey left Mudnabatty for Serampore 
in T799. On the 1st of June 1800 they opened at Serampore a 
vernacular school for Indian boys which sooi numbered. 40 
pupils. The first Sunday School in India was opened at Seram- 
pore in 1803. The Serampore missionaries also established 
schools for European and Anglo-Indian children at Serampore 
and Calcutta.. By 1817 forty-five schools for Indian children 
were established in a circle of about twenty miles around 
Serampore at the earnest request of the inhabitants. In these 
schools two thousand children received the elements of know¬ 
ledge in their own vernacular. The foundation in 1818 of 
Serampore College for the training of Indian and European 
youth in Eastern and Western Science and literature may be 
regarded as the crown of their educational activities and aims. 


It was, however, to Biblical translation that Carey devoted his 
chief energies. A sublimer thought/ 1 said the celebrated 
Wilberforce, “ cannot be conceived than when a poor cobbler 
formed the resolution to give to the millions of Hindus the 
Bible in their own language/' Even in England, when, in a 
Pauline spirit, Carey supplemented his small pastoral income 
by making shoes for the maintenance of his family, he had, 
with this great object in view, acquired a considerable acquain¬ 
tance with Hebrew, Greek, Latin and French. After arriving 
in India he was unremitting in his endeavours thoroughly to 
master the Bengali tongue, and in due course was able to use it 
with almost as much facility as his own language. Within a 
year of his settlement at Mudnabatty he entered on the study 
of Sanskrit, the great classical language of India, the main 
source of the great vernacular languages of Northern India. In 
time he became one of the foremost Sanskrit scholars of his 
day and was for many years a leading member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. He attained proficiency in several of the 
other Indian vernaculars, notably Marathi and Hindi, and his 
high attainments in Sanskrit and the vernaculars secured his 
appointment to a professorship in the Government College of 
Fort William for the training of English civilians, a position 
he held for thirty years. This appointment gave him unex¬ 
pected opportunities for the cultivation and extension of his 
linguistic studies and the advancement of his Biblical transla¬ 
tion projects; as now a large staff of pundits, gathered from 
all parts of India, was at his service. 

Substantial headway in translation labours had already 
been made before the great opportunity of the Fort William 
professorship presented itself. John Thomas, a pious but 
eccentric Indian Army Surgeon, who was Carey's missionary 
colleague on his voyage to and during his early years in India, 
had already, during a previous residence in Bengal, rendered 
the Gospel of Matthew into Bengali. Using this as a basis in 
the earfy stages of his work, Carey gave himself steadily to the 
translation of the Bible and brought with him to Serampore 





a completed manuscript, with the exception of two books of 
the Old Testament (II Kings and II Chronicles), together with 
a rude wooden press and Bengali types which he had managed 
to secure in Calcutta. Bengali types had first been used in 
1778 for the printing of Halhed's Bengali Grammar in a press 
at Hugli. Charles Wilkins, the distinguished Oriental scholar, 
cut with his own hands the matrices for the fount required for 
this purpose, and through a Bengali blacksmith, Panchanana, 
whom he instructed, and Mauohara, a younger relative of 
Panchanana, the art of punch-cutting became domesticated in 
India. In the meantime William Ward, the English printer, 
was settled with Carey at Serampore. It was determined to 
commence without delay the printing of the Bengali New Testa¬ 
ment prepared by Carey. Ward set the first types with his 
own hands. While in the year 1800 the missionaries were 
carrying the Bengali New Testament through the press, they 
printed and distributed 500 additional copies of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, and in February 1801 the first complete copy of 
the New Testament was, amid feelings of profound gratitude 
and hope, placed on the communion-table of the Mission 
Chapel and dedicated to God. The printing was rough, the 
style was crude, but it was the first considerable book ever 
printed in Bengali prose, and the first complete printed copy 
of the New Testament in an Indian tongue. Copies were 
gratefully received by King Frederick VI of Denmark and 
King George III of England. The first edition, was soon 
exhausted, and each new edition as it passed through the press 
underwent the most careful revision. In due course Carey 
devoted himself to the production of versions in Sanskrit, 
Hindi and Marathi, and securing the aid of the ablest pundits 
from various parts of India, he had, by 1812, with the co-opera¬ 
tion of his colleagues, made progress in the translation and print¬ 
ing of various portions of Scripture in ten different languages 
and some advance had been made with seven others. Impor¬ 
tant improvements were made in the casting of types, and the 
manufacturing of paper, and it needs to be noted that in 
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practically all these languages types were first cast and print¬ 
ing first done at Serampore. 

But during the night of nth of Match 181s the printing 
office at Serampore was totally destroyed by fire, and the labour 
of twelve years destroyed in a few hours. The destruction in 
the way of buildings, paper, books, presses, founts of type, and 
all the apparatus essential to a great printing press involved a 
loss of some £12,000. A few presses and the punches and 
matrices only were preserved, having happily been deposited 
m another place. But far outweighing the monetary loss was 
the loss of precious manuscripts representing, as they did, years 
of arduous toil. There perished in this fire all the manuf^cript 
versions passing through the press, practically all the materials 
for a great polyglot dictionary of the oriental languages derived 
from the Sanskrit, and the manuscript translation of such por¬ 
tions of the Sanskrit Ramayana as had not already been pub¬ 
lished. This positively appalling situation, though at first it 
had a staggering effect, was faced without a murmur and with 
buoyant courage. After the lapse of a few days the type 
founders and the pundits were set to work, and all concerned 
laboured in relays, night and day, with such diligence, that within 
a few months the press was again in full operation. From men 
of every rank and of every class in India and in Great Britain, 
the missionaries received the wannest expressions of sympathy, 
and the most generous offers of assistance. Andrew Fuller, the 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, reported: “ Money 
is coming in from all quarters. The loss by the Serampore fire 
is all repaired. We must stop the contributions.” This is the 
only occasion in the history of Serampore when money has 
poured into the treasury amply sufficient to meet our needs. 
A repetition of the experience in our own day when the call to 
advance is so clear would not be unwelcome. The Serampore 
fire, a calamity though it seemed at the time, made Serampore* 
and the work of Carey, Marshman and Ward known throughout 
the Christian world, and it proved instrumental in helping to 
give a crushing blow to the restrictive policy of the East India 
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any in excluding missionaries and schoolmasters from their 
dominions. A clause was inserted in the new Charter granted 
to the Company in 1813 giving freedom to missionaries and edu¬ 
cationalists to exercise their calling in the completest and widest 
way, notwithstanding the virulent opposition of a section of re¬ 
tired civilians, who foresaw in all this the ruin of British power 
and prestige in the East. From this time forward the Seram- 
pore missionaries continued, without any further opposition 
from the Company, their literary and philanthropic labours. 

In due course Carey attained a commanding place in the ranks 
of the pioneers of literary and scientific research in India. He 
published many grammatical and lexicographical works in 
Sanskrit and the vernaculars. He has with considerable justice 
been spoken of as the creator of Bengali prose. His Dictionary 
of the Bengali Language in three quarto volumes, containing 
80,000 words, was the work of thirty years, and still retains its 
value as a quarry from which dictionary makers dig their 
materials. Mr. Meredith Townsend, himself no mean Bengali 
scholar, writing in 1859 of Carey’s Bengali Grammar says, “It 
is the one Grammar we have ever seen made for men ignorant 
of the language to be studied, divested of all rigmarole about 
the structure of inflexions, and reduced to the half-dozen-arbit¬ 
rary formulas by which, and not by philosophical discussion, 
children learn their mother tongue.” His Colloquies ( Katho-pa - 
kathana) and Garland of Stories (Itihasamala ) according to 
our leading modem authority, Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, 
form a rich mine of idioms of the spoken dialect of Bengal, 
and were a source of inspiration for great writers in Bengali 
prose, like Tek Chand l'hakur, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, and 
Dina Bandhu Mitra. In association with Marshman he edited 
and translated in three volumes a part of the great Indian 
epic, the Ramayana, though unfortunately from the inaccu¬ 
rate text, current in Bengal. This was the first printed publi¬ 
cation in the Devanagri character of an Indian classical work. 
Devoting himself to a special study of Indian flora, he became 
a distinguished botanist and his botanical garden at Seram pore. 





stocked with plants collected from all parts of the world, was 
one of the finest in the East. He founded the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of Bengal, which in due time grew 
to be a flourishing institution. On the premises of this Society 
there is preserved a marble bust subscribed for in honour of its 
distinguished founder. He was a valued and honoured mem¬ 
ber of many learned societies, European and Indian, and was 
in constant correspondence with the first orientalists of his time. 

After more than forty years' uninterrupted service in and on 
behalf of India (for he never went home on furlough) Carey 
died on June 9th, 1834. For thirty years of this period, in 
addition to his work as a missionary at Serampore, he had 
served as Professor in the Government College of Fort William 
and for this purpose he travelled to and from Calcutta 
twice a week. This position brought him the large salary, 
from a missionary standpoint, of £1,800 a year, but all went 
into the common mission fund, and was consecrated to the 
promotion of the interests of the kingdom of God. He had 
opportunities of amassing considerable wealth, but he died a 
poor man. The prominent position he occupied in the educa¬ 
tional, scientific and literary circles of his day enabled him to 
contribute in no small degree to the cause of general progress 
and social reform in India. The prohibition of infanticide and 
widow sacrifice was secured very largely as the result of the 
earnest and long-continued advocacy of such philanthropists as 
Carey and Raja Ram Mohan Roy. Throughout his career he 
was harassed by trials that would have overwhelmed an 
ordinary man. During the first half of his period of residence 
in India he was troubled by an unsympathetic wife in his 
home, always irritable and often quite insane, though his 
second marriage with a Danish lady of noble family, Miss 
Rumohr, was exceptionally happy. In the latter half of his 
Indian service (after the death of Andrew Fuller) there were 
unsympathetic and small-minded officials directing the Home 
Committee, who claimed an absolute right to dispose of the 
private incomes of their three representatives at Serampore; 





and, when this was not conceded, used all means to prevent 
their securing financial support in philanthropic circles in Great 
Britain and America. This attitude of the Mission authorities 
in England, which was to Carey “a greater trial than all his 
many sorrows/’ did more harm to the Serampore cause than 
all the oppressive measures of Government, such as it was called 
upon to endure during the Minto administration, and than the 
scornful depreciation of men like Sydney Smith and Scott-Waring 
who viewed with supreme contempt the aims and efforts of “ the 
consecrated cobblers of Serampore.” “ To forget the Serampore 
controversy altogether,” wrote Rev. Samuel Vincent in the 
Centenary volume of the Baptist Missionary Society, “is to 
close the book on one of the most profitable warnings in modern 
Church History.” But Carey never for a moment swerved 
from the great purpose of his life, and by the sheer weight of 
his simple piety, zeal, learning, and munificence he succeeded in 
slaying ridicule and triumphing over hindrances. Successive 
Governors took pleasure in showing him respect and honour, 
and typical is the utterance of Lord Wellesley, when speaking 
of Carey’s appreciation of his character and work: 44 I esteem 
such a testimony from such a man greater honour than the 
applause of Courts and Parliaments.” 

During the latter part of his life the College became the centre 
round which all the missionary labours of Carey and his col¬ 
leagues turned, for there they hoped to see a native ministry 
trained for the perpetuation and extension of their own sacred 
plans and efforts. To the last he was busy with Biblical 
translation, the master passion of his life, and before his death 
the entire Bible had been issued in six complete translations 
(apart from the Chinese), the entire New Testament in twenty- 
three more and, besides these, separate books or portions in not 
less than ten other languages. He and his colleagues thus 
worked upon and brought out some forty translations of the 
whole Bible or parts of it. With the accumulated experience 
of more than a century of fruitful Bible translation behind us, 
it is now easy to criticise most of these versions, but considering 
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The Danish Church at Serampore 
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the conditions and the pioneer character of their translation 
work, the achievements of Carey and his fellow-workers are 
likely to remain unique in the missionary history of the 
Christian Church. “Tims,” to quote the words of the distiii • 
guished Hindu Scholar, Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, “ lived 
Dr. Carey in Bengal from 1793 when he first landed here, till 
his death in 1834—one of those rare spirits who, crossing the 
barriers of their national prejudices, by dint of that all-embrac¬ 
ing brotherhood which every true Christian should feel for all 
men. worked without a thought of reward or personal aggrandise ¬ 
ment. He and his colleague, Joshua Marshman, had nothing 
to bequeath to their children at death, but enough as a heritage 
to the suffering race whose cause they espoused, not under 
obligation or extraneous mandate, but according to the dictates 
of their own consciences through which their God spoke to 
them.” Perhaps nothing brings home to one more forcibly 
the childlike humility of the founder of modern missions than 
to stand beside the grave in the cemetery which contains the 
monuments to the memory of the three great men, and to read 
the simple inscription which was all that he would permit to be 
written on his tombstone :— 

William Carey 
Born August 17th, 1761; 

Died June 9th, 1834. 

“ A wretched poor and helpless worm, 

On Thy kind arms I fall.” 

Somewhat more special reference to the personality and 
achievements of Carey's gifted colleagues and fellow-labourers, 
Joshua Marshman and William Ward, may be desirable. Marsh- 
man, like Carey, was born in a humble sphere of life. He 
plied thi shuttle with the Greek Grammar before him, and by 
his own unaided exertions filled his mind with vast stores of 
knowledge. His linguistic abilities surprised even Carey. He 
possessed extraordinary powers of memory and argumentation 
and was gifted with a dominating energy, which to those not 
intimate with him had the appearance of obstinacy and love 
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of power. But he was a man of profound piety, and his devo¬ 
tion to the great cause was whole-hearted, and no sacrifice 
appeared too heavy which could promote its interests. Said 
Carey of his beloved friend, “ In point of zeal he is a Luther 
and I am Erasmus.” Soon after settling at Serampore he and 
his talented wife, whose labours for the mission and India were 
hardly less than her husband's, opened two schools for the 
sons and the daughters of European officials and of educated 
parents, and the large profits from these schools were devoted 
to the sacred cause. In addition to the daily labour of his 
school and also incessant preaching and religious discussion, he 
was responsible for the whole correspondence of the Serampore 
Mission, and the management of a series of smaller missions 
conducted by and receiving their support from Serampore, As 
their means increased the Serampore missionaries had become 
the central directing authority of no less than sixteen missions 
in all parts of Eastern and Northern India, and as far as Burma, 
the Moluccas and Java. “And,” as Dr. Richter rightly re¬ 
marks, “they never shrank from relinquishing districts they 
had already taken possession of, if there appeared on the scene 
another missionary society which they could trust to carry on 
the work with greater energy and more thoroughness.” Thus 
Adoniram Judson, later known as the apostle of Burma, 
arriving from America in the year 1812, spent several weeks at 
Serampore and Calcutta but, driven away by the opposition of 
the British Government, he finally found his way to Rangoon, 
and commenced the Mission to Burma with the support and 
under the direction of the Baptists of America. Under these 
circumstances the Mission associated with the name of Carey's 
gifted but erratic son, Felix, who later, to use his father’s 
expression “ shrivelled from a missionary into an ambassador,” 
was permanently transferred to an organization that has since 
witnessed such great successes in Burma and the East,—the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. Later the Calvinistic 
Methodists from Wales commenced their great work in the 
Khasi Hills, and so entered into labours initiated from Seram- 
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pore. To all these missionary agencies for which Serampore 
made itself responsible, Marshman devoted a great deal of time 
and energy. As already indicated, he actively associated 
himself with Carey in many of his philological labours, especially 
in the translation of the Ramayana. He took the lead in estab¬ 
lishing in Calcutta the Benevolent Institution which did so 
much for many years to provide the means of instruction for a 
large body of neglected and destitute children of European 
descent who at that time infested the streets and lanes of the 
poorer quarters of the city. 

Marshman also took the lead in the establishing of periodical 
literature adapted to India's growing needs. At this period 
even the English journals of the Presidency were fettered by 
the severest restrictions. But the Serampore missionaries, in 
the true spirit of pioneers, resolved to feel the pulse of the 
public authorities by the tentative publication of a monthly 
magazine in Bengali. In February 1818, the Dig-dursun 
appeared, and contained, in addition to articles of general in¬ 
formation, one page devoted to brief notices of current events. 
Emboldened by the unexpected approbation of influential mem¬ 
bers of the Government, Marshman and Ward determined to 
advance at once to the object in view (the acquiescence of Carey 
was secured only with difficulty), and issued a prospectus for the 
publication of a weekly newspaper in the vernacular language # 
On the 31st of May, 1818, the Sumachar Durfiun or the 
Minor of News, the first newspaper ever printed in any Indian 
language, was issued from the Serampore Press, and soon be¬ 
came firmly established in the Hindu community, the subscrip¬ 
tion list being headed by Dwarkanath Tagore. In April of the 
same year too the missionaries commenced a monthly magazine 
in English to which Dr. Marshman gave the title of The 
Friend of India , and which during its lifetime of fifty-seven 
years (1818-1875) as a monthly, a quarterly or a weekly publi¬ 
cation under the editorship first of the missionaries and then 
of such distinguished journalists as John Clark Marshman, 
Meredith Townsend and Dr. George Smith, was foremost in 
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advocating all humane reforms and the cause of general pro ¬ 
gress in India, It finally became amalgamated with the States¬ 
man, and that influential daily organ continues to be known as 
the Statesman and Friend of India . Work of an essentially 
pioneer character in the realm of female education was done by 
Hannah Marshman, the energetic and gifted wife of Dr. Marsh- 
man. Her work for European girls in India has already been 
referred to. In 1819 she was instrumental in forming a society 
in Calcutta “for the education of native females.” In 1820 
this society started work with one school and eight children, 
and four years later there were six schools with one hundred 
and sixty girls. It was calculated that in 1819 there were 
then in Calcutta and its immediate vicinity some 750,000 in¬ 
habitants, and that out of all this number there were only 4,180 
scholars receiving any education, and of these scarcely any were 
girls. 

But perhaps the most characteristic work associated with 
the name of Dr. Marshman is the. translation of the Bible into 
Chinese (undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. Claudius Bucha¬ 
nan), and the editing of the works of Confucius with an English 
translation. He began the study of the Chinese language in 
1806 with the aid more particularly of one Johannes I,assar, 
an Armenian who had been born at Macao, and was proficient 
in the colloquial and written language of China. Pot fifteen 
years Marshman devoted every spare moment of his busy life 
to this severe and wearisome study. To him attaches the 
merit of having carried the first Chinese translation of the 
Scripture through the press. He was also the first to conceive, 
and in association with Rev, John Dawson to execute, the 
/ method of printing the Chinese character with movable metal 
blocks,—an achievement that is recoguised as one of the most 
memorable improvements made in Chinese printing since its 
invention twenty centuries ago. The entire Bible was com¬ 
pleted in 1822. and a copy of the work was presented to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society at its annual meeting in May, 
1823, when the President, I,ord Teignmouth, remarked that the 
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presentation of the first complete translation of the Sacred 
Scriptures in the Chinese language was one of the most inter¬ 
esting events in the history of the Society. The translation 
itself, superseded later by the version of Morrison, is, notwith¬ 
standing all the defects of a first attempt, regarded by Chinese 
scholars as a work of singular merit. “It is surprising," said 
a competent authority at the Shanghai Missionary Conference 
of 1890, “how much of the actual contents of the book is good 
current Chinese, and that a large proportion of it appears, 
ipsissimis verbis , in subsequent translations/' It may here be 
noted that Morrison's Chinese Grammar was printed at the 
Serampore Press in 1815, Marshman’s own introduction to the 
Chinese language (Clavis Sinica) having appeared the previous 
year. 

The intimate relations sustained by Marshman with Henry 
Martyn, Cambridge Scholar, Senior Wrangler and military Chap¬ 
lain, are deserving of mention. In 1806, Martyn, won to the 
cause of missions by Charles Simeon’s praise of Carey, came to 
Serampore, and took up his residence with David Brown. In 
alluding to Martyn’s arrival Carey observes in one of his letters 
“ A young clergyman, Mr. Martyn, is lately arrived who is pos¬ 
sessed of a truly missionary spirit. He lives at present with 
Mr. Brown, and as the image or shadow of bigotry is not known 
among us here, we take sweet council together, and go to the 
house of God as friends.” Marshman and Martyn became 
deeply intimate, and they might be often seen walking arm in 
arm for hours together on the banks of the river between Aldeen 
House and the Mission House. A compartment of a neighbour¬ 
ing building, the deserted Hindu temple of the god Radha- 
ballabh, now known as Martyn’s Pagoda (which had been 
abandoned when the river had approached too near to allow 
the Brahmans to receive gifts with a safe conscience according 
to Hindu custom), had been fitted up as a dwelling for Martyn 
and a place of prayer and spiritual fellowship for the mission 
circle, Anglican and Non-conformist. “ In that Pagoda," writes 
Mr. John Clark Marshman, the historian of the Serampore 
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Mission, “ every denominational feeling was forgotten, and 
Carey, Marshman and Ward joined in the same chorus of praise 
with Brown, Martyn and Corrie.” The place consecrated by 
those holy associations was at a later time turned into a rum 
factory, and the brand which its casks bore was that of the 

Pagoda Distillery. 0 Both Aldeen House and the Pagoda are 
now included in the grounds of the Howrah Water Works, and 
the Pagoda is maintained by the Government in memory of 
Henry Martyn. 

Marshman died on December 5th, 1837, to quote the inscrip¬ 
tion on his tomb, 4 ‘ the last of the Serampore missionaries, 
by whom Christian truth and general knowledge were first intro¬ 
duced into these Provinces.” His last trial from which he 
never fully recovered was the agony of suspense he endured 
regarding the condition of his youngest daughter, then. Mrs. 
afterwards Lady Havelock (wife of the great General Havelock 
of Mutiny fame) who nearly lost her life in a fire and would 
have been burnt to death but for the exertions of a faithful 
native servant. Marshman was a man of iron constitution, 
and in order to inure himself to the climate, he had from the 
day of his arrival in the country exposed himself unreservedly 
to the extreme heat of summer and to the heaviest rains, but 
the sharp controversy with the Missionary Committee at home 
(the bitterness of which during his stay in England from 1826 
to 1828 nearly overwhelmed him) and the pecuniary difficulties 
of the mission in the last years of his life had gradually out¬ 
worn bis strength. The day after his burial at Serampore two 
influential committees met in London to arrange for a re union 
of the parent Society and the Serampore Mission, and the 
controversy may be regarded as having been buried in Marsh¬ 
man 5 grave. “He died like his colleagues, in graceful 
poverty, after having devoted a sum little short of £40,000 to 
the mission, and that not in one sum, but through a life 
of privation.” 

William Ward, the third member of the Serampore Trio, bom 
at Derby in 1769, was in early life placed as an apprentice in a 


large printing establishment in that town, after receiving a 
good school education. By means of incessant reading and 
attempts at composition he acquired fluency as a writer, and 
at the close of his apprenticeship undertook the management 
and editing of the Derby Mercury on behalf of his master. 
Later he became responsible for the editorial management of 
the Hull Advertiser ♦ It being the period of the French 
Revolution he adopted many of the revolutionary ideas common 
at the time in England. His apprenticeship as a printer and 
his experience of six years in managing and editing various 
journals proved of the highest advantage in his subsequent 
career at Serampore. In due course he was led to abandon 
his connection with politics and journalism, and give his heart 
and soul to the great vocation of communicating divine truth 
to his fellowmen. As he was undergoing training with this 
object in view, he had opportunity of hearing accounts of 
Carey's early labours in India, and decided to offer his services 
in the hope of being employed in printing the Scriptures. Soon 
after his acceptance he wrote to Carey, whom he had once met 
before he had sailed for India, in the following terms: “ It is in 
my heart to live and die with you, to spend and be spent with 
you. I trust I shall have your prayers that God may make 
me faithful unto death, and give me patience, fortitude, zeal, 
and vital godliness enough for the great work.” 

Some few weeks after his arrival at Serampore with Marsh- 
man and two other missionaries, Ward was deputed to proceed 
to Malda, under the protection of a Danish passport, to per¬ 
suade Carey to abandon the Malda district and plant the mis¬ 
sion establishment at Serampore. This he succeeded in 
doing. The three men were now assembled at Serampore. 
The first week was spent in laying down a plan of life from 
which they never afterwards departed. They resolved to live 
in common, to dine at a common table, to conduct religious 
devotions in turn, to entrust the superintendence of domestic 
arrangements and expenditure to each missionary in rotation 
for a month, to throw all gains into a common stock, reserving 
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for each missionary or missionary family only a trifling allow¬ 
ance for their personal expenses. One evening in the week 
was to be devoted to the adjustment of differences and the 
renewal of their pledge or mutual love. While Ward’s primary 
work was the superintendence of what speedily became the 
vast business of the Press, he became in many respects, on 
account of his great aptitude for business, clearness of percep¬ 
tion and sound judgment, the right hand of the mission. He 
surpassed his colleagues in his knowledge of the character and 
habits of the people of the country, and spoke Bengali with 
the fluency and ease of a native. “ The Hindus trusted him,” 
wrote Mr. Meredith Townsend in 1859, “ as they now trust no 
Englishman. He bore on his shoulders, till Mr. John Marsh- 
man appeared on the scene, the burden of most business details, 
and old natives still speak of his wonderful capacity to that 
end.” The Serampore Press under his superintendence became 
the most important establishment for oriental printing in the 
East. The twelve-horse-power steam-engine, imported in 1820 
to work the paper mill and set up by Marshman during Ward’s 
absence in England was the first ever erected in India, and 
excited as much interest as the first steam-boat or the first 
railway. As a preacher Ward commanded in a remarkable 
degree the attention of a Bengali audience by the flow of his 
language, and his apt allusions to their habits, feelings and 
allegories. “ For intimate knowledge of Indian life and man¬ 
ners,” writes Dr. Richter, “the sole authority for half a century 
was the great work by William Ward of Serampore, A View 
of the History , Literature and Mythology of the Hindoos: 
(2 vols., 2nd edition, 1818).” This book, still quoted as an 
authority by modern scholars, is destined to remain “ a monu¬ 
ment of patient thought, observation and enquiry,” and though 
in some important respects it is now necessarily antiquated, it 
contains a large amount of matter—the result of personal in¬ 
vestigation and research—that must remain of permanent value. 

After nineteen years of uninterrupted service in India, Ward’s 
health became greatly enfeebled, and he was ordered by his 
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medical advisers to take a voyage to England. He consented 
in the hope that the visit would serve the double purpose of 
restoring his health and healing the breach with the Society by 
personal and friendly intercourse. He landed in England in 
May 1818. The broad-minded Secretary, Andrew Puller, had 
passed away in 1815, and while Dr. Ryland still remained as 
a link between the past and the present, the real power had 
passed into the hands of his junior associate, Rev. John Dyer, 
a pious and prayerful man according to reliable testimony and 
yet, as the records clearly show, a man of exceptionally narrow 
vision. A body of younger men too who “ knew not Joseph ” 
had succeeded in gaining considerable influence in the Mission¬ 
ary Committee. Ward, after undergoing medical treatment for 
a time at Cheltenham, proceeded to embrace every opportunity 
for advocating either in the platform or in the pulpit, the 
cause of Christian missions and general progress in India. As 
the historian of the Serampore Mission writes, “He was the 
first missionary who had ever returned to England from the 
East and his welcome was enthusiastic in every circle but one, 
where he encountered nothing but cold reserve.” But he was 
not a man to be easily diverted from his purpose. His life in 
England was one of incessant activity of a varied character. 
He superintended the publication of another edition of his His¬ 
tory of Hindu Religion and Literature. He awakened public 
attention to the importance of establishing female schools in 
India, and pressed for the abolition of Hindu widow-burning. 
In due course he visited various counties and towns in England 
to collect money on behalf of the recently established Seram¬ 
pore College, and proceeded also through Scotland and Wales, 
addressing large assemblies and calling personally on the wealthy 
and benevolent. In this way he succeeded in raising some 
three thousand pounds. 

After paying a visit, accompanied by Captain Angus of 
Newcastle as interpreter, of a few weeks’ duration to Holland, 
with the object of promoting a missionary spirit among evan¬ 
gelical Christians in that country. Ward decided to accept a 
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cordial invitation he had received from influential members of 
the Baptist community in America. On his arrival there in 
1820 he received a hearty welcome in every circle and from 
every denomination. ‘'I felt myself again at Serampore,” he 
writes. Friends ,of Serampore, like Mr. Divie Betkune of New 
STork, secured the publication in popular journals of articles on 
tlie Serampore Mission. During the three months to which 
this visit was necessarily limited, he received many opportuni¬ 
ties of strengthening the missionary spirit, and succeeded in 
raising for the College a sum of ten thousand dollars which was 
placed in the hands of American trustees. 

Before his return to India, Ward was fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. John Mack of Edinburgh University as a 
professor for the College. Ward, with Mack and other mis¬ 
sionary friends as fellow passengers, reached Serampore on 
October 20th, 1821, and resumed his labours at the Press with 
more than his usual energy: and in addition gave particular 
attention to the training of the more advanced Christian youths 
of the College for missionary duties; but after a period of exer¬ 
tion of only seventeen months’ duration, his life was suddenly 
terminated by cholera. The following inscription on his tomb 
in the Serampore Mission Cemetery fittingly sums up the man 
and his work:— 

SACRED to the MEMORY of 
WIIJJAM WARD, 

One of the Serampore Missionaries. 


He was born at Derby, Octr. 20th, 1769. 

Having devoted himself to the work of Missions 
he arrived at Serampore Octr. 13th, 1799, 
where he assisted in the formation of 
the Missionary Establishment, 

And laboured with ardent Zeal in promoting 
the Translations of the Sacred Scriptures, 
and in preaching the Gospel to the Heathen. 




Having impaired his constitution, 
he returned to his native land in 1818, 
and was absent nearly three Years: 
during which period he travelled through 
Great Britain, Holland, 

And the United States of America, 
to encourage Missionary zeal, 
and to raise funds for Serampore College. 

He returned to India in 1821, 
and after labouring with his usual energy 
for seventeen Months 
He was removed to his Heavenly Rest, 

March 7th, 1823, 

Aged 53 Years 4 Months and 15 Days. 

It is needless to note that he died a poor man, like his 
colleagues after him, and that he had contributed to the 
Mission cause more than would have been enough to provide a 
comfortable income for himself and descendants in perpetuity. 

We cannot do better than conclude this brief sketch of the 
founders of the Serampore Mission and College by the following 
extract from the words of the historian of the Serampore 
Mission:— 

“ The Serampore Mission may be said to belong to the 
heroic age of missions and the interest which is attached to 
it will continue to increase with future triumphs of Christian 
truth in India. At the period when it was established the 
public authorities both in India and England were opposed, 
on political grounds, to every attempt to introduce religious 
or secular knowledge into the country. It was the zeal, 
fortitude and perseverance of Dr. Carey and his two col¬ 
leagues which were mainly instrumental in inducing higher 
and more improved principles; and the objects which they 
laboured, amidst every discouragement to promote, are now 
admitted to be the objects for which India has been com¬ 
mitted, in the course of Providence, to the guardianship of 
England, Those who first moved in this undertaking have 
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well deserved the gratitude of every Indian philanthropist. 
The Mission was established by three men of humble line¬ 
age, ‘apostates’ as their opponents delighted to term 
them from the last and the loom, but of sterling genius. 
They were brought together by unforeseen circumstances, 
and when their infant establishment was threatened by 
their own Government, were providentially provided with 
an asylum in a foreign settlement till the storm had blown 
over. A unity of obj ect produced a unanimity of sentiment 
which has rarely been surpassed. Every private feeling 
and every individual predilection was merged in the 
prosecution, of a great undertaking, which they pursued 
with unabated energy to the end of their lives. They 
were exactly fitted for mutual co-operation. They were all 
imbued with the same large and comprehensive views, the 
same animation and zeal, and the same pecuniary dis¬ 
interestedness. Their united energies were consecrated to 
the service of religion, for the promotion of which they 
were enabled, by severe and protracted labours, to contri¬ 
bute a sum, which at the close of the mission, was found 
to amount to eighty thousand pounds sterling.” 

























CHAPTER II. 

The History of the College, 1818-1918. 

More particular reference will now be made to the origin, 
growth and history of Serampore College. Missionary edu¬ 
cational work at Serampore dates from the year 1800, and 
Serampore College is the direct outcome of the earlier educa¬ 
tional labours of Carey, Marshmau and Ward. As it was 
pointed out above, before they founded their college .they had 
established, within a circle of twenty miles’ radius round Seram * 
pore a network of vernacular schools, which had succeeded 
beyond their most sanguine expectations. The parents of the 
scholars were anxious that their children should proceed to 
more advanced studies. The liberal policy of the Marquis of 
Hastings had given an impulse to education among the higher 
classes of Xudian society in Calcutta. To meet the growing 
demand for English instruction the Hindu College had been 
founded in Calcutta in 1816 by a number of wealthy Indians 
for the education of their children in the English lauguage and 
iu European science. The Serampore missionaries were firm in 
their belief in the value of education as a Christianising agency. 
Equally firm was their conviction that the evangelization of the 
millions of India could be accomplished only by means of a 
native agency. The necessity of such an agency is often re¬ 
ferred to in their reports to the Home Committee, and it recurs 
in a letter written in 1817 by Dr. Carey to Dr. Ryland, which 
contains the first record that can be found relating to the 
establishment of the college. Dr. Carey says 

“ We have bought apiece of ground adjoining the Mission 
premises, on which there is an old house, and which, for 
the present, may be sufficient for the instruction of those 
whom God may give unto us. But we should be glad to 
see before our removal by death, a better house erected. 
I conceive that the work of preparing as large a body as 
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possible of Christian natives of India for the work of 
Christian Pastors and Itinerants is of immense importance. 
English missionaries will never be able to instruct the 
whole of India. The pecuniary resources and the number 
of missionaries required for the Christian instruction of 
the millions of Hindustan can never be supplied from 
England, and India will never be turned from her gross¬ 
ness of idolatry to serve the true and living God unless 
the grace of God rest abundantly on converted natives to 
qualify them for Mission work, and unless by the in¬ 
strumentality of those who care for India they be sent forth 
to the field. In my judgment, therefore, it is on Native 
Evangelists that the weight of the great work must ulti¬ 
mately rest/* 

On the 15th of July, 1818, the Serampore Trio put out the 
prospectus of “ A College for the instruction of Asiatic Chris¬ 
tian and other Youth in Eastern Literature and European 
Science/’ This document makes, it unmistakably clear that 
they believed in a religious foundation for their college. For 
them the only education worthy of the name was a religious 
education. It was their avowed intention that all the instruc¬ 
tion given should be permeated by the spirit of Christianity. 
And yet coming as they did from Nonconformist stock, it is not 
surprising to find that they were careful to maintain condition*: 
that allowed everyone full liberty of conscience. No Hindu or 
Mussulman youth was to be constrained to do any act, as re¬ 
condition of enjoying the benefit of the institution, which would 
be repugnant to his conscientious feelings. Equally interesting 
is the fact that they were on the side of the vernacularists as 
against the anglicists. They stood almost alone in advocating $. 
vernacular education as the only means by which the great 
body of the people could be rescued from ignorance and super 
stition. While giving a prominent place to English as a subject 
for special and advanced study, they boldly maintained the 
principle, to which modern opinion seems to be returning, that 
the hope of imparting a sound education to the people of the 
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country, through the medium of a language not their own, was 
altogether fallacious. A truly national education could be im¬ 
parted only through a vernacular and not through the medium 
of a foreign tongue. Hence they postponed the study of Eng¬ 
lish literature to that of Sanscrit and the vernaculars, and 
imparted a knowledge of Western science through the medium 
of the vernacular. As time went on they were compelled to 
modify their plans and to give much greater attention to the 
cultivation of English. But the surprising thing is the way in 
which the revolution of a hundred years has brought the best 
qualified opinion round to what was practically their stand¬ 
point. Again, unlike their successors in 1883, they believed 
that the study of theology should be carried on in an open insti¬ 
tution, in conjunction with a liberal course in arts and science. 
Carey himself to the last gave lectures in botany. Their ideal 
was an open Christian college rather than a purely theological 
hall. Believing as they did in Government patronage and help 
for education, they laid their proposals before the Governor- 
General, the Marquis of Hastings, and their large and compre¬ 
hensive plans won his approval and he consented to become the 
" First Patron of the College/* the Governor of the Danish 
Settlement of Serampore, Colonel Jacob Krefting, becoming the 
“ .First Governor of the College.** 

In 1819 they issued the first annual report of the institution, 
from which it appears there were thirty-seven students in the 
College during the first year of its existence. Of these nineteen 
were Christians, fourteen Hindus, and the remaining four are 
described as having neither caste nor religion. The same report 
mentions the purchase of the land on which the College stands 
and outlines plans for the new building. At the outset the 
missionaries had made a donation of £2,500 from money earned 
by themselves towards the expense of erecting the building. 
The buildings, in spite of many difficulties and much delay, 
rose slowly, and were completed at a cost of £15,000, the whole 
of which sum they met out of their own earnings. The noble 
Ionic pile which was built as the home of the College stands to- 
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with scarcely any alteration. In the judgment of many it 
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is one of the finest edifices of its kind in India. 

The building itself is a clear indication of the lofty character 
of Carey’s educational ideal. Mr. Meredith Townsend, after¬ 
wards Editor of the Spectator , wrote in the Calcutta Review for 
June 1859; 

“The College arose in a building so stately and expen¬ 
sive as to call forth the remarks of enemies on the ostenta¬ 
tion which had dictated its plan. If it be ostentation to 
prefer beauty to ugliness, a cathedral to a barn, a splendid 
building to a cluster of warehouses, the building, con¬ 
trasted with those then used for schools, was ostentatious 
enough. Those who think that the cathedral is, after all, 
a natural expression of the reverence of man for that 
which is divine in him, who believe that beauty is in itself 
arx educating force, who feel that the mere presence of 
grandeur elevates the growing intellect, will probably 
ascribe the careful design and large cost of the Serampore 
College to a higher motive. Coupled with the reason we 
have indicated ran another—the result of wide experience. 
The missionaries knew that the one quality difficult to 
secure in India was permanence. Air, water, population, 
society are all against it. Under such circumstances, vast 
size, expensive materials, beauty of design are absolutely 
essential to permanence. It is only by such qualities a 
building can tide over inevitable intervals of neglect. 
Only such can excite the keen interest necessary to secure a 
harrassing and wearisome superintendence. An institu* 
tion housed anywhere dies. Once enshrined in a building 
adequate to its aims, and it will live down generations of 
its friends.” 

In 1821 the King of Denmark showed his interest in the 
scheme by donating to the College a large house and grounds 
(the present school hostel). In the same year John Mack arrived, 
Ixrmging with him a large consignment of books and apparatus. 
Mack was a man of great ability. He had been destined by 
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the ministry of the Church of Scotland. After 
a course at the University of Edinburgh he attended courses 
of lectures at Guys under the famous Abernethy and others. 
An excellent classical scholar, his favourite subject was chem¬ 
istry and his lectures on Natural Science drew many students to 
the College. Soon after his arrival in India he delivered a 
course of lectures on Chemistry in Calcutta, the first on such a 
subject ever delivered in that city. In every way he was a 
fitting colleague for Carev, Marshman and Ward, and their at¬ 
tachment to him soon became as warm as that which they enter¬ 
tained for one another. His interests were wide. He helped 
in the production of the first Bengali map—the first map to be 
produced in any Indian language. Possessed of considerable 
literary gifts he took an active part in the editorial work of the 
Friend of India and at the same time won a reputation as an elo¬ 
quent preacher and speaker. It is said of him that he had a per¬ 
fect contempt for money, except in so far as he could use it for 
the benefit of others. He died of cholera in 1845. It was the 
delight of his life to have been associated with Carey, Marshman 
and Ward in their apostolic labours and to have shared with 
them their sorrows. He would have desired no higher praise 
than that on the memorial stone in the Mission Chapel which 
commemorates him as their “ faithful aud beloved associate/' 
The year 1827 is a landmark in the history of the College 
since in that year Dr. Marshman visited Copenhagen and 
secured from the King of Denmark a Royal Charter which em¬ 
powered the College to confer “upon the students of the said 
College, Native Christian as well as others, degrees of rank and 
honour according to their proficiency in as ample a manner as 
any other such college/’ It is interesting to note that Seram- 
pore was the first college iu Asia to possess this power of 
granting degrees. By the King’s express direction the Charter 
was engrossed on vellum, richly bound at the expense of the 
treasury and delivered to Dr. Marshman free of all cost. The 
Charter provided that a term of ten years should be allowed 
for the preparation of Statutes, defining the powers of the College 
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Council and settling the general principles of the management 
and government of the College. In June of 1833, a year 
before his death, Dr. Carey drew up a series of regulations 
which were subsequently signed by Dr. Marshman and Mr. 
John Clark Marshman. who with Carey were the members of 
the first Council, Ward having died in 1823. 

In 1845 the settlement of Serampore was transferred by the 
King of Deumark to the British. It had been in Danish hands 
since October 8th, 1755. In the golden days of Serampore com¬ 
merce no fewer than twenty-two ships, mostly of three masts 
and amounting in the aggregate to more than ten thousand tons, 
had been known to leave the port in the space of nine months. 
In 1808 the sun of Danish prosperity set for ever in Bengal. 
England took from Denmark her fleet at Copenhagen, and a 
detatchment of British troops crossed from Barrackpore, took 
possession of the town and the well-filled store-houses of the 
Danish East India Company, at the same time seizing three 
rich vessels lying in the harbour. Serampore was restored to 
the Danes after the pacification of Europe in 1815, but the 
Danish Company was on the verge of bankruptcy. After that 
date only one vessel visited the port. For the last thirty years 
of its existence the settlement was maintained only by draining 
the home treasury. The King of Denmark at length yielded 
to the wishes of his people and disposed of possessions which 
entailed such a heavy expense. Serampore and Tranquebar 
were transferred to Great Britain for the sum of twelve lakhs 
of rupees, and on the nth of October, 1845, exactly ninety 
years and three days after the Danish flag had first been hoisted 
in the town, it was taken down and the English colours 
hoisted in its place. In the Treaty of Purchase the following 
clause was inserted by the express wish of the Danish King: 
i€ The rights and immunities granted to the Serampore College 
by Royal Charter of date 23rd February, 1827, shall not be 
interfered with, but continue in force in the same manner as if 
they had been obtained by a charter from the British Govern¬ 
ment, subject to the general law of British India.” 
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cost of the land and buildings had severely taxed the 
private resources of the three men, and they soon found it 
difficult to meet the increase of about £1,200 per annum in their 
current expenditure, which the opening of the College was 
found to entail. Their difficulties were enhanced when in 1827 
they separated from the Home Committee, for they had 110 
organization in England ready at once to take up their cause 
and raise funds on their behalf. But in spite of increasing 
difficulties Carey and Marshman carried on the work with the 
help of Mack ; John Leechman, a student of Glasgow University, 
joining them in 1831. After the death of Carey and Marshman, 
John Clark Marshman, Mack and Leechman continued the 
work of the College with real efficiency and success. When in 
1837 controversy between the Serampore Mission and the 
Home Committee was brought to an end and the mission sta¬ 
tions in the mofussil, planted by the Serampore men and 
hitherto supported by them, were incorporated with those of 
the Society, the station and College of Serampore were expressly 
excluded, the Home Committee declining to take any res¬ 
ponsibility in connection with the College. At this time the 
College was in a prosperous condition. It had over a hundred 
students. In the report for the year 1836 their attainments 
in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Mathematics, Logic, Natural Philo¬ 
sophy and Divinity are set out in considerable detail. But the 
next few years were years of decline. John Clark Marshman 
and Mack were left alone in their struggle to realize the aims 
of the founders of the institution. Money from England was 
no longer forthcoming, and though Mr. Marshman’s personal 
liberality was great, it was no longer equal to the strain. Over¬ 
tures were made to the Society and it now agreed to support 
a theological professor on the staff. When Mack died in 
1845, Mr. W. H. Denham became a member of the staff. He 
continued in charge of the College till 1853, when he was 
joined by the Rev. John Trafford, M.A. Denham died on the 
28th of October, 1858, at Galle on his way back to India. 
He was one of the ablest missionaries the Society has ever 
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and under his care the College was considerably revived 
and began to exert something of its former usefulness and 
influence. 

fn 1855, Mr. Marshman, who was then leaving India for good, 
concluded arrangements with the Society whereby they became 
responsible for the upkeep of the Institution. At the same 
time he contributed from his private purse several thousand 
pounds to help forward the new arrangements. It is estimated 
that on the College alone, he spent £30,000. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that no adequate memoir of John Clark Marshman 
has ever been published, “ heft sole representative of the 
Brotherhood, and undertaking its enormous responsibilities, 
John Clark Marshman created the income necessary to meet 
them by his literary labours, bis paper mill, the first in India: 
his educational and law text-books, and his official salary as 
Government translator.” For more than fifty years he lived 
in India, and for nearly three-quarters of a century of his long 
life he sacrificed himself for the good of its peoples. For many 
years the editor oi the Friend of India , which he together 
with Mack and Leech man, converted into a weekly, he guided 
the administration and the public of India by his experienced 
pen. He worked incessantly for the education of the people in 
their mother-tongue and in English. “ He did more than any 
other single pioneer for Indian railways, telegraphic communi¬ 
cation with England, and forestry. His personal benefactions 
tor the spread of Christian civilisation in the East were larger 
and more unostentatious than those of any other philanthropist, 
save only his father and William Carey.” It was he who ob- 
tained from an authoritative body of Calcutta pundits the 
decision that Hindu devotees might ride in a railway carriage, 
when making a pilgrimage, without losing the merit thereof. 
During the period of his retirement in England his one ambi¬ 
tion was to utilise his experience for the good of the people of 
India. To this end he sought to enter Parliament, but his 
refusal to wink at electoral corruption lost him the representa¬ 
tion of Ipswich by three votes. Literature, the East India 


Railway and philanthrophy occupied his later years. His His¬ 
tory of India won immediate success and to this day is by no 
means superseded. Dr. George Smith gives it as his considered 
judgment that “ No one has ever had, before or since, so pro¬ 
found a knowledge, or so just a judgment on Indian affairs 
political, financial and administrative, as John Clark Marsh- 
man. Nor has anyone ever used his powers with more self- 
denial for so long a period for the good of India.'’ In recog¬ 
nition of his services he was made a C.S.I. in 1868. He died 
on the 8th of July, 1877, after a blameless life, “ the great Non- 
official Statesman and Friend of India.” 

The Rev. John Trafford spent twenty-six years in India and 
was Principal of the College from 1858 to 1878, when failing 
health compelled him to retire. “When in 1855,” writes Dr. 
George Smith, “ a new generation of the English Baptists ac¬ 
cepted the College as their own, it received a Principal worthy 
to succeed the giants of those days, the Rev. John Trafford, 
M.A., a student of Foster’s and of Glasgow University. For 
twenty-six years he carried on the principles of Carey in all 
things.” Through Mr. Trafford’s unceasing application and 
untiring industry the College during his principalship attained 
the greatest success it had ever enjoyed. It was one of the 
first colleges to be affiliated to the newly instituted University 
of Calcutta, which body Mr. Trafford served in a variety of 
ways with conspicuous ability. The buildings were kept in 
good repair. The Library was enlarged and catalogued and so 
became one of the best of its kind in India. Mr. Trafford was 
ably assisted in his efforts by the Rev. Thomas Martin, the 
Rev. E. Dakin and the Rev. William Sampson, the latter two 
being trained schoolmasters. Mr. Dakin conducted the School 
Department with such success that boys came even from Cal¬ 
cutta to receive instruction at his hands. Unfortunately his 
health broke down and he died in 1869 on his voyage home, 
being buried at sea. His failure in health caused him to be 
not a little despondent about the seeming fruitlessness of his 
missionary labours, but some years after his death, when a 
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Hindu gentleman and his family came over to Christianity, it 
was stated that his interest in Christianity had been first 
aroused by the teaching of Mr. Dakin. 

Mr. Trafford’s work in Serampore for more than a quarter 
of a century left a deep impression on the educated classes in 
and round the town. When he died in London in 1890 many 
were the expressions of affectionate regret, when the news 
became known in Serampore. Even to-day his name is remem ¬ 
bered by many with deep gratitude and reverence. He was a 
man of eminent intellectual gifts, refined tastes and sensitive 
conscientiousness, while his gentle goodness threw a charm over 
all intercourse with him and made him a brother beloved by 
all. When Dr. George Smith heard of his death he wrote to 
his widow: “ * The disciple whom Jesus loved/ exactly ex¬ 
presses his career and experience. He and I went to India 
about the same time, and my earliest memories of Serampore 
are linked with him. His preaching I will never forget; only 
his modesty had its power and persuasiveness. His saintly 
walk was an example and a stimulus.” 

Mr. Trafford’s return to England constitutes one of the land¬ 
marks in the history of the College. Mr. Trafford gave of his 
best to the Institution but during his tenure of office the College 
was never adequately staffed. Time and time again he pleaded 
for reinforcements, but in those days controversy was hot as 
to the value of education as a missionary agency. This contro¬ 
versy troubled the missionary world for several decades. 
There can be no possible doubt as to where Carey, Marshman 
and Ward stood in relation to the problem. Nor was Mr. 
Trafford’s attitude any less definite. But he Was pleading for 
reinforcements for a work the value of which was doubted by 
many of those whose task it was to supply the men and funds 
for the prosecution of the missionary enterprise. In spite, 
however, of the many adverse circumstances the College bade 
fair to become in Mr. Trafford's time one of the most successful 
of its kind in India. In addition to training men for the Chris¬ 
tian ministry, it gave a sound Christian education to a large 
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body of Indian, Eurasian and European youths, many of whom 
afterwards entered Government service. In those days the 
demand for educated men for work in the railways, telegraphs, 
Government offices, etc., was in excess of the supply, and there 
was sometimes a danger of students leaving to take up remu¬ 
nerative employment before their college course was com¬ 
pleted. It is also clear that many of the students obtained 
a much more thorough mastery of the different subjects than is 
possible to-day under the pressure of the examination system. 
In the case of the Indian students the vernacular was in much 
greater use and in one report we hear of a Bengali version of 
Paradise Lost being used in the College. In 1853 Mr. Meredith. 
Townsend was one of the examiners and his remarks are inter¬ 
esting enough to warrant extensive quotation :— 

“ I examined the second class of native scholars, in the 
Serampore College, in Homer's Iliad and Pinnock's History 
of Greece , and questioned them narrowly, not only on the 
portion which they had read during the half year, but 
upon subjects arising out of it. The replies were in almost 
every case accurate, but I was more pleased to observe 
that they were never in terms of the books referred to. 
There was nothing of that parrot repetition which makes 
examinations go off so smoothly; the boys seemed to 
know , instead of merely to remember , and showed that 
their thinking faculties had been developed, while the 
eager attention and look of interest proved that they re¬ 
garded their studies as anything but a necessary evil. 

“The repetitions from Milton and Cowper, in English, 
did not impress me so favourably: the boys have not yet 
lost the Bengali tone, and this, combined with their ex¬ 
treme fluency, gave the repetition the appearance of an 
effort of memory only. 

“The case was different when they began to repeat 
Bengali versions of the same passages. The translations, 
particularly that of Croly’s Dirge , were admirable, and the 
perfect accent and interested tone showed how fully they 
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appreciated the beauty of the ideas they were repeating. 
In all I was happy to perceive signs of that careful atten¬ 
tion to the vernacular which is sometimes held to be in¬ 
compatible with English studies.'* 

Mr. Trafford was succeeded by the Rev. Albert Williams, 
who held office for three years only, after which time ill-health 
compelled him to retire to England. When in 1881-82 Mr. 
Alfred Henry Baynes, the Secretary of the Society, visited 
India he was requested to advise the Committee as to the con¬ 
tinued maintenance of the College. As a result of these enqui¬ 
ries the University classes were closed in 1883 and the College 
was continued as a Vernacular Native Christian Training Insti¬ 
tution and at the same time the School classes were closed to 
non-Christians, the Rev. E. S. Summers, M.A., being appointed 
Principal at that time to carry out the new arrangements. 
Mr. Summers remained in charge till the end of 1906 when 
the state of his health made it clear that it was impossible for 
him to continue in India. During his lengthy period of service 
no man did more thaii he for the training, through the medium 
both of the vernacular and English, of evangelists and 
preachers for the mission and churches in Bengal. During the 
earlier part of this period the College had the benefit of the 
services of men like T. R. Edwards, W. R. James, A. T. Teich- 
mann, C. Jordan, and later on of T. W. Norledge, C. B. Wilson, 
B. C. Chose, J. W. Gilbert, O. J. Millman, J. D. Raw, W. W, 
Milne and J. W. Thomas. 

The action taken in 1883 in closing the College Department 
and restricting the School to Christians marks the triumph of 
the policy of those who had little or no faith in education as a 
Christianising agency. But the action then taken was in direct 
opposition to the principles laid down by the founders of the 
College, and which the subsequent history of missionary opinion 
has vindicated. Very remarkable, too, is the fact that the 
University classes were given up at a time when the prospects 
were unusually bright. In 1881 all the candidates sent up by 
the College for the Matriculation and First Arts Examinations 





were successful, and the following year opened with a larger 
and better University class than the College had had for some 
years. Mistaken though this policy was, it is possible in light 
of subsequent events to see that it was overruled by Divine 
Providence for the good of the Institution, for the diminished 
work carried on after 1883 was felt by all to be in no way com¬ 
mensurate with the possibilities of the College and to constitute 
a challenge to faith to return to the ideals and plans of its 
original founders. 

The present Principal, Dr. George Howells, was appointed in 
the early part of 1907. In the year 1900 he had begun a 
movement for the reorganization of the College on the lines 
laid down by Carey and his colleagues. He expressed the views 
of most visitors to Serampore when he wrote : “ I think it is at 
present felt by all sections of the Church, and not the least so 
by Baptists themselves, that the possibilities of Serampore are 
not utilised one-tenth of what they might be. Although a splen¬ 
did work in the interests of the Baptist Denomination in Bengal 
is being done there at the present time in the Christian Boys' 
Boarding School and in the Normal and Theological Classes by 
a small band of Baptist missionaries* able and devoted, yet the 
many visitors from all parts of Christendom that make a pilgrim¬ 
age there are constrained to confess that a visit to Serampore 
is as pathetic as inspiring." 

He accordingly wrote a series of papers and pamphlets on 
theological and Christian education in India, and brought the 
subject up for discussion before various Indian Missionary 
Conferences, Baptist and Interdenominational. He maintained 
that; (1) Theological stud) r should be pursued wholly or in 
part in an open institution and in conjunction with a liberal 
course of general culture; (2) the scientific study of Christian 
Theological and Biblical Literature after a sound preliminary 
course in Literature, Philosophy and Science, should receive 
such academic recognition in India as it does in Western lands ; 
(3) if the Government felt it undesirable from their view of the 
principles of religious neutrality to add a theological faculty to 
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the existing universities, Serampore College should be reorgan¬ 
ized as an arts and theological teaching institution of a high 
grade, and the Serampore College Charter utilized for the grant¬ 
ing of degrees in theology to students of all churches. 

These proposals were sympathetically discussed in various 
missionary conferences, and while there was considerable differ¬ 
ence of opinion in regard to details, practically all Indian 
missionaries heartily sympathized with the main objects in 
view. In the meantime an important Commission, appointed 
by the Government of India to enquire into the Indian Univer¬ 
sity System, arrived at the conclusion that, in view of the 
great conflict of opinion shown in the evidence, it was neither 
practical nor expedient to make provision for a Faculty of 
Theology in the existing Indian Universities. This decision 
united the missionary body on the question, and at the Madras 
Decennial Conference of 1902, in which all the great Indian 
missions were represented, a representative Committee was 
appointed to confer with the Council of the Serampore College 
to see if the Charter could be utilized on interdenominational 
lines. The resolution of the Decennial Conference advocated 
the formation of an Interdenominational Senate or Faculty of 
Theology, constituted of the representatives of various Chris¬ 
tian bodies in India in fair proportion, whose business it would 
be to fecommend courses of study, necessary regulations and 
examiners for theological degrees. But the Council of the Col¬ 
lege ultimately came to feel that the institution of such a 
Senate would be comparatively only a small part of what was 
needed adequately to meet the situation. The fourth Statute 
requires that the College Council, the supreme governing body, 
shall be predominatingly Baptist, and it was frankly pointed 
out that this made it impossible for other denominations to 
to have any legal guarantee of equality of status or privilege 
in the proposed scheme. The Council, therefore, decided to 
approach the Government of India for powers to constitute a 
Senate and to enlarge its own membership so as to eliminate 
the element of Baptist predominance from the constitution of 
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the College and to admit of interdenominational co-operation 
on equal terms in the government of the institution, being con¬ 
vinced that this was the one practical means of securing the 
full and permanent participation of other bodies in the reorgan¬ 
ization scheme. The Serampore College Bill was passed in the 
Bengal Legislative Council at its meeting on March 28th, 1918. 
It subsequently received the assent of the Governor-General 
and was gazetted on May 1st, 1918. In pdace of a Council of 
not more than five members, one of whom could be a non- 
Baptist, it provides for a Council of not less than five nor more 
than sixteen members at least one-third of whom shall be 
members of the Baptist denomination. Provision is also made 
for the constitution of a Senate of not less than twelve nor 
more than eighteen members and which shall include at least 
one and not more than three representatives of each of the 
following Christian denominations, viz. Anglican, Baptist, Con- 
gregationalist, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian and Syrian. 

In 1910 a definite beginning was made with the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the College on the lines laid down by its founders. It 
'* was once again placed under the direct control of the College 
Council. With the help of a liberal grant from the Arthiugton 
Trustees and the generosity of Mr. G. B. Leechman, a son of 
the Dr. J. Leechman mentioned above as a former member of 
the College Staff, the College buildings were put into a state 
of thorough repair, a new hostel and additional staff quarters 
were erected, a qualified theological staff appointed and the 
Higher Theological Department opened on an interdenomi¬ 
national basis. In the following year the College was again 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta up to the standard of the 
Intermediate Arts. The year 1913 was marked by the exten¬ 
sion of this affiliation to the B.A. standard, Pass and Honours, 
and the erection of a chemical laboratory. On December the 
4th, 1915, the powers conferred by the Charter were utilized for 
the first time, and at an assembly presided over by His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor of Bengal, Baron Carmichael of Skirling, 
the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity was conferred upon the 
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I. W. Johory, M.A., Professor in the Canadian Mission 
College, Indore, the Rev. N. G. Kuriakos, priest of the Ortho¬ 
dox Syrian Church, and Mr. D. N. Bevasahayam, B.A., of the 
London Missionary Society, South India. 

The following figures will serve to indicate the rapid growth 
of the Institution during the last eight years. In the Higher 
Theological Department there are now 52 students. Of these, 
2 -6 are internal and 26 external. Up to the time of writing 7 
have qualified for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity and 5 for 
the Diploma of Licentiate in Theology, which was instituted 
in 19x6. In 1911 there were 35 students in the Arts Depart¬ 
ment, To-day there are nearly 300. 

Brief reference should here be made to the members of the 
stafF of the reorganized college who are now no longer serving 
the Institution. The Rev. W. Sutton Page, B.A., B.D., who 
on the reorganization was appointed Vice-Principal and Super¬ 
intendent of the Vernacular Theological Department, left us 
in 1913 to become the Principal of the Calcutta Language 
School for Missionaries, During 1911 and 1912, while the Prin¬ 
cipal was away on sick leave, he officiated as principal and by 
his special gifts as teacher and organizer contributed not a 
little to the growth of the reorganized college at one of the 
critical stages of its history. The Rev. T. H. Robinson, M.A., 
B.D., left on furlough in 1914 and for health and family reasons 
was unable to return. Mr. Robinson spent six years at Seram- 
pore. His wide scholarship, his teaching abilities, his interest 
in College sports, his unselfish devotion to College interests and 
his Christian spirit and character won for him the high regard 
of staff and students alike. It was with pleasure that his 
former colleagues recently heard that he had obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in the University of London by 
research thesis. During 1913 and 1914, in order to meet a spe¬ 
cial emergency, the Baptist Missionary Society lent to the Cob 
lege the services of the Rev. J. I. Hasler, B.A., whose help, 
more especially in the teaching of English, in the Arts Depart- 
ment, was deeply appreciated. 
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A Group of Seraropore Professors and students, 1914, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Our Present Activities. 

Higher Theologica! Department. 

There are now 52 students in this department. Of these. 26 
are residential and 26 are external. Those who have graduated 
in Arts or Science before coming to us, take a three years’ 
course for the B.D. Degree. Non-graduates take four years. 

The course for the Diploma of Licentiate in Divinity is a three 
years’ course of a less advanced character than that for the B.D. 
Degree. The wide variety of Communions from which our 
students have, from time to time, been drawn is not without in¬ 
terest. We have had representatives of the following:— 

Baptist Mission (English). 

Baptist Mission (Australian). 

Baptist Mission (American). 

Baptist Mission (Canadian). 

Basel Mission Evangelical Church (Lutheran). 

Church of England. 

Church of Sweden Mission. 

Congregational (American Board of Foreign Missions). 

Danish Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 

Leipzig Lutheran Mission. 

London Missionary Society. 

Lutheran Evangelical Mission. 

Men nonite General Conference 

Orthodox Syrian Church. 

Mar Thoma Syrian Church. 

South India United Church. 

United Free Church of Scotland Mission. 

Welsh Calvinistic Mission. 

After leaving us our students have taken up many kinds of 
religious work, and from the reports we receive of them from 
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me to time, it is cleat that they are workmen who need not 
to be ashamed. One of our graduates is a parish priest doing 
faithful work among his own people in Travancore. His life is a 
difficult one but he has carried into it ideals of work and un¬ 
selfish service, to the formation of which his college training con¬ 
tributed not a little. Another of our men served as a Y.M.C.A. 
secretary for three years. He was conspicuous on account 
of his power as an evangelist among the churches. He has just 
severed his connection with the Y.M.C.A. in order to devote 
the whole of his time to the task of evangelism. Yet another 
has returned to his own people in the Khasi Hills and there 
combines the duties of Assistant Headmaster of a High School 
with preaching and pastoral work. We hear that he has be¬ 
come the guide, counsellor and friend of the young men of the 
town. Others of our men have returned to the missions in 
which they were brought up and are rendering excellent service 
as missionaries and pastors. They brought to Serampore their 
own varied gifts and we have confidence that each has returned 
with that gift strengthened for future service. One man came 
to us somewhat above the usual age at which a student enters 
a theological college, after having been for some time the pastor 
of a church in the Telugu country. It was evident that he had 
many of the gifts of a true pastor, combining, as he did, natu¬ 
ral sagacity and judgment with true piety. To these gifts 
he has added knowledge. He stayed with us three years and 
took the Licentiate Diploma, and has now gone back to his 
people able to make his ministry more definitely a teaching 
ministry. This is not the place to describe in detail the work 
of ever}' student who has left us, but we mention two more cases 
as they reflect another type of work. One of our Divinity 
graduates is now doing excellent work as Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent of our Main Hostel and is exercising a very real Christian 
influence in that sphere. With this work he combines some 
amount of lecturing work in the College, with the intention 
that the latter shall in course of time become his life-work. 
Another of our graduates, who came to us for a short course, 
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has returned to his post as lecturer in one of the large Ameri¬ 
can theological seminaries in the South of India. 

So far we have spoken only of the residential students who 
have been trained at Serampore. But it needs to be kept in 
mind that the College is rendering real help to a number of 
external students. These men are engaged in various forms of 
Christian service and it is manifest that the courses they have 
to follow to qualify for the degree or diploma are of much ser¬ 
vice to them in guiding their studies. The figures given above 
are sufficient proof that our courses for external students have 
attracted the attention of a considerable number of men, among 
whom, it is interesting to note, are two European missionaries. 
The type of men we are helping in this way will be readily seen 
when it is pointed out that one successful external candidate for 
the B.D. degree is a professor in a well-known missionary college 
in Central India, while another who has recently obtained the 
Licentiate Diploma is in priest's orders in the Church of Eng¬ 
land and exercises a wide' influence in the United Provinces. 

A charge frequently brought against theological colleges in 
every land is that the churches send to them young men full 
of devotion arid evangelistic zeal, only to find that at the end 
of their college course their zeal and devotiou have evaporated. 

I he churches feel that the scholarship their young men may 
have acquired is a poor compensation for the loss of evangel¬ 
istic fervour. If this charge be ^brought against us we appeal 
with confidence to the record of work that has been done and 
is being done by the students trained at Serampore. We 
endeavour to keep before us the apostolic injunction, "‘To your 
zeal add knowledge," and we confess that we are well content 
that our men should lose that frothy enthusiasm which lacks any 
solid basis and which cannot stand the strain of new or strange 
conditions. We feel that many Indian churches remain at 
their present low standard of attainment in the Christian fife 
because they receive so little definite teaching in the great 
truths of the Christian scriptures. It is our aim to send out 
from Serampore men who will be fervent evangelists and at the 
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same time men who know their Bible and are able to impart 
to others those truths on which their own soul’s deepest life is 
sustained. W'e make no secret of our desire to send out men 
trained in modern, scientific methods of Bible study, but we 
wish it to be equally clearly understood that the learning we 
impart is intended to be a means to an end, the building up of 
Christ’s Church in India. 

In the work of our Higher Theological Department we find 
that Europeans and Indians are able to co-operate with the 
best results. In certain quarters to-day there are definite 
signs of a cleavage between Europeans and Indians engaged in 
Christian work in India. There are faults on both sides, and 
it is not our purpose to enter into the details of a difficult sub¬ 
ject. But experience has shown that Europeans and Indians 
can co-operate in the teaching work of an institution like ours 
with excellent results. We desire scarcely anything so much 
as that our students, when they leave us, will be able to 
develop in their own spheres of work that happy and fruitful 
co-operation between Indians and Europeans which they have 
seen in operation in Serampore. 

Further, we are of opinion that the interdenominational 
basis on which our Institution rests will help towards .the uni¬ 
fication of the Christian forces of this country. On our teach¬ 
ing staff members of different churches co-operate harmoniously* 
and happily, while on the recently formed Senate seven different 
communions are represented. We hold that the different. mis¬ 
sions and churches, instead of duplicating their work, should, 
as far as possible, co-operate; and experience has taught us 
that in nothing is co-operation so feasible as in theological 
teaching. Each professor is allowed freedom and liberty and, 
where necessary, we make provision for a professor to give 
special instruction to the members of his own church. In 
these matters we stand for comprehension not for absorption, 
and we are convinced that the co-operation now carried on in 
Serampore will help towards the ideal of a unification of the 
Christian forces at work in this country. 



Finally, in our theological work we stand for the interpre¬ 
tation of Christianity to the non-Christian world in the light 
of recent developments in the Comparative Study of Religions. 
The research of the last fifty years has brought about great 
changes in the attitude of Christians to the non-Christian reli¬ 
gions, while at the same time it has in no way undermined the 
supremacy of the teaching of Jesus. While freely conceding 
that in the non-Christian systems there are scattered lights 
which reflect in a broken manner the mind and heart of God, 
in all our teaching we strive to show that in the Incarnation is 
the answer to humanity’s age-long strivings and prayers. In 
conformity with this position it is not our inclination or inten¬ 
tion to press upon our students as final every interpretation of 
Christian truth that has commended itself to the great Chris¬ 
tian thinkers of the West. The development of Christian doc¬ 
trine and the unfolding of Christian truth is not yet at an end. 
We believe the da) 7 will come when India’s sons and daughters, 
after making themselves thoroughly acquainted with the course 
of Christian speculation in the West, will make their own 
special contribution to the understanding and interpretation 
of Christian truth. When, in God’s good time, India produces 
her own Paul, Athanasius, Augustine or Anselm, such a one 
will appeal with irresistible force to India’s mind and heart. 

Arts Department. 

As already indicated, the Arts Classes, after remaining closed 
for nearly thirty years, were reopened in 1911. The College 
is now affiliated to the Calcutta Universit}*' up to the B.A, 
standard in English (Pass and Honours), Philosophy (Pass and 
Honours), Sanskrit (Pass and Honours), History, Political 
Economy, Hebrew and Syriac. The rapid growth of the depart¬ 
ment is a clear indication that there is room in the neighbour¬ 
hood for a first-grade college, while, as a matter of fact, the 
reopening of the Arts Classes had long been desired by the 
inhabitants of the town and district. 

Our University results have been uniformly good. ihe 
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gures for the 1917 examinations may be quoted. For the 
I.A. we sent up 77 students and our percentage of passes was 
61 as compared with 44 % & the University as a whole. For the 
B A. we sent up 32 students and our percentage of passes was 
87, as compared with 51 % in the University as a whole. We 
sent up nine men for honours, six in English and three in Philo¬ 
sophy, and all 1 were successful, one of them gaining a Govern¬ 
ment Scholarship of Rs. 30 per mensem for his M.A. course. 

We are sometimes asked why we maintain an Arts as well as 
a Theological College. Some of the reasons why we do not 
restrict ourselves to a theological department may be briefly 
indicated. In the first place, we adhere to the opinion of the 
founders of the College that theological study should be pur¬ 
sued wholly or in part in an open institution arid in conjunc¬ 
tion with a liberal course of general culture. Further, quite as 
important as the training of ministerial students in theology is 
the larger work of promoting piety and learning among the 
Indian Christian population generally. If Christianity is to 
make any real headway in India, this is essential. Our reli¬ 
gion will be ultimately judged in India, as it is in all lands, by 
the life and character of the Christian church and community. 
If we are to develop to the utmost the latent possibilities of 
our Christian community, we must provide the very best educa¬ 
tion for our Christian youth, under strong Christian influences. 
At the present time out of 318 students in our Arts and Theo¬ 
logical Departments 61 are Christian matriculated students, a 
proportion much higher than in most missionary colleges in 
North India. In giving a sound education to these Christian 
young men, we believe we are making an important contribu¬ 
tion towards the growth of Indian Christian leadership. Again, 
we regar .4 education as an evangelistic agency. The inclusion 
of an Arts Department in the reorganized college has placed us 
in a position to exercise an important influence on the educated 
non-Christian community. It provides us with a most valuable 
opportunity to present in a systematic way the life and teaching 
of J esus Christ to large numbers who would never stop to listen 
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to a missionary preaching in the bazaar. We believe all true 
education is Christian, and that the education we impart to our 
non-Christian students will help them to attain to true man¬ 
hood, enable them to take their rightful place as citizens of 
the Empire and to exercise an uplifting influence on the masses 
of their countrymen. 


Collegiate High School and Hostel. 


For many years the School and its Hostel were housed in 
the College, but in 1910, when the whole of the buildings in 
the College compound were required for College purposes, we 
were compelled to transfer the School to other premises. At 
present we are using the house presented to the Mission in 
Carey’s day by the King of Denmark as a hostel and residence 
for the Head Master, while the classes are held in the bungalow 
to the east of the College compound. We do not, however, re¬ 
gard the present arrangement as more than a temporary ex¬ 
pedient, and our plans for new buildings for the School are out¬ 
lined below. (See page 66). 

From the beginning of 1914 arrangements were made for the 
School to be in the charge of a European Head Master, and an 
attempt was made to introduce more modern methods of teach¬ 
ing. T11 1916, with help of Government, a Manual Training 
Workshop was opeued with a view to giving a more practical 
turn to the education given in the School. The boys, both 
Christian and Hindu, are eagerly availing themselves of the 
advantages thus offered. 


Government Grants. 


Government has from time to time shown their appreciation 
of our work by liberal capital grants for the purchase of land, 
hostel equipment, etc. At the present time we are receiving 
the following recurring grants:— 


Monthly Grant-in-Aid 
Rent of Panthi House Hostel 
Hostel Superintendence 
Collegiate School 


Rs. x,ooo per mensem. 


300 
» 75 


Do. for Manual 


for Manual Training 


( 4.6 ) 

Library. 

The Library, founded by Carey, which contains many trea¬ 
sures in the way of manuscripts and unique hooks, has 
been rearranged and catalogued during the last six years. It is 
one of the most valuable college libraries in India and on some 
important subjects possesses unique collections of books. We 
are fortunate in being able to house it in spacious and airy 
rooms. It affords very considerable opportunities for the re¬ 
search student, and it is our constant endeavour to bring it 
more completely up to date and more fully up to the standard 
obtaining in Western lands, in so far as our funds permit. 

Hostels and Sports. 

Particular attention has been paid to the development of 
sports. We possess exceptional facilities for games within the 
College compound itself; we have a field large enough for 
football, hockey or cricket according to the season, four tennis 
courts, badminton and volley-ball courts. There are in addi¬ 
tion three tennis courts attached to the staff quarters, which 
the students not infrequently use. We are inclined to think 
that certain morbid tendencies visible in Bengal student life 
are due to a morbid condition of body—to lack of physical 
exercise; and we are convinced that the mingling of staff and 
students in healthy games will contribute not a little to the 
production of a type of leader who will aid to the utmost in. 
the promotion of good-will and loyal co-operation between 
class and class, between race and race. 

In addition to the main hostel situate in the College com¬ 
pound, we have two other hostels in rented houses in the town. 
This is a temporary arrangement unavoidable under present 
conditions. 

Conclusion. 

These represent our main activities apart from a small Ver¬ 
nacular Theological Department, which will be dealt with in a 
separate chapter. It is clear that a large portion of our work 
consists in imparting a general education, in a Christian 
spirit and on a Christian basis, to a large number of youths 
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Doth Christian and non-Christian. In the Higher Theological 
Department, in order to meet the special needs of Indian 
Christian leaders, our work is much more specialised. We are 
confident, however, that enough has been said to justify so 
large an expenditure of energy on work of a general educa¬ 
tional nature, since it is likely to lead ultimately to the pro¬ 
duction of the right kind of leader, both lay and ministerial, 
in the Christian Church, and is likely to have revolutionary 
effects so far as the civilization and Christianization of the 
continent of India is concerned. This has never been more 
forcibly put than by Mr, Meredith Townsend, who wrote 

“ The true defence of Missionary Education, beyond its 
unmistakable influence on civilisation, is that advanced 
by the Serampore Missionaries. The work of conversion 
must one day be effected by a native apostle. Such a 
man to succeed, as, for example. Wesley succeeded, must 
unite to the subtle learning of the East the broad and 
accurate knowledge of the West; to the eloquence of his 
countrymen, the force, directness, and purpose which spring 
only from Western cultivation. One such man, gifted 
with the powers of eloquence, of sarcasm, of hot, burning 
pathos so many of his countrymen have possessed, would 
do more to construct a Christian Church in India than a 
legion of missionaries. It is only by the general and wide 
spread of Christian education that we can hope to find the 
man essential to the cause. It was to the highest class of 
the College, the natives learned alike in Sanscrit and in 
English, that the missionaries looked for the agency which 
was to extend their efforts, and the name of their Master 
through classes and in regions to themselves inaccessible.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Vernacular Theological Training at Serarnpore. 

There was no aspect of missionary educational work to 
which Carey, Marshman and Ward attached greater importance 
in founding their College a hundred years ago than Vernacular 
Theological Training. It figured prominently in the College 
prospectus., and to it they devoted some of their best energies 
in the early years of their College work. But the separation 
of Serarnpore as a mission from the Baptist Missionary Society 
had the inevitable result of putting this aspect of work for 
some years somewhat in the background, but more definitely 
theological work was resumed when in 1845 on the decease of 
Mr. Mack, the Society, as a result of negotiation with the then 
Master of the College, J ohn Clark Marshman, appointed Rev. 
W. H. Denham, in association with Rev. John Robinson, to 
take charge both of the Serarnpore Mission and the theological 
classes. During the greater part of Mr. Trafford’s Principal- 
ship the theological class was conducted in Alipore, a Calcutta 
suburb, and was under the charge of Rev. George Pearce. 
Theological work at Serarnpore was resumed in 1882 and 
during the Principalship of Mr. Summers the Vernacular Theo¬ 
logical Class was the most important feature of the College 
work, I he class in those years contained about twelve or 
fifteen students. In the early days of our reorganization, 
this department of work continued with full vigour and effi¬ 
ciency, being under the special direction of Mr. Page, but to his 
and our great disappointment, some six or seven years ago, the 
supply of candidates suddenly ceased, a report having gained 
wide circulation in the Christian community, probably as a re¬ 
sult of certain discussions in missionary conferences, that in 
future all Indian pastors and preachers were to be dependent 
on the unaided support of the Indian Church. Although in the 
course of our history some hundreds of students have been 


trained for missionary work in their own vernacular, we have 
to record with regret, in this our centenary year, that this is 
the one department of our work at Serampore, the condition of 
which during the last few years cannot be regarded as giving 
us legitimate ground for satisfaction and confidence. At 
present we have only four students in residence connected with 
this department, and all of them happen to be members of 
the Baptist Community in Bengal, though we have had the 
privilege of traiuing from time to time during recent years 
students from the London Missionary Society, the United Tree 
Church of Scotland, and other missionary organizations. The 
problem is one of general importance and we desire to face the 
main issues involved. 

Probably all missionaries are at one in recognizing the supreme 
importance of securing an adequate supply of suitably trained 
men for the great work of evangelization and the responsible 
duties of the pastoral office, especially in rural areas. There is, 
however, considerable difference of opinion in missionary circles 
as to what constitutes suitable training. With some it means 
an ordinary Christian education, with others it means attend¬ 
ance at Bible schools and special ‘ summer * schools for limited 
periods, while with others it means three or four years' special 
instruction in the various branches of an ordinary theological 
course as adapted to India's needs. The following are some 
of the objections that have been urged during the course of 
the past century to the training of a vernacular ministry at 
Serampore, and there is not one of these objections that is not 
urged anew from time to time at various missionary conferen¬ 
ces in our own day : 

(i) The special theological training of Bengali students at 
Serampore involves under present conditions their employment 
by a foreign missionary agency, and their payment from foreign 
funds. Such a course encourages a professional spirit and 
delays the independence of the native Church. An unpaid 
lay ministry is preferable, with such elementary training as 
is possible in local Bible schools, until such time as the 


native Church is in a position to train and support its own 
ministry. 

(2) For men who are to be village pastors and rural evangel¬ 
ists, training had better be given in. the environment of the 
normal church life of a district where there are large Christian 
communities, and for this purpose a place like Barisal is prefer* 
able to Serampore.. 

(3) Village students who come to Serampore acquire new and 
expensive habits of living, and so become unfitted for life 
among a poor and primitive people such as constitute the mem¬ 
bership of the great bulk of the native Churches. 

(4) The students of the vernacular department, with their 
much simpler training, are at a considerable disadvantage in 
being placed in an institution like Serampore where the great 
body of students are engaged in higher studies, Arts and Theo¬ 
logical, while the demands upon the staff at Serampore in the 
higher departments, are such as are likely to leave them little 
leisure to specialize in the vernacular department. 

To these objections the Serampore replies have been and are 
somewhat on the following lines — 

(1) The objection to the employment of Indian agents from 
European funds strikes at the toot of the Christian missionary 
spirit and the fundamentals of the Christian faith. The essence 
of the missionary spirit, as it affects the relation of one country 
to another, and one Church to another, is the bearing of one 
another’s burdens in the spirit.of Christ; and the fundamental 
basis of the Christian faith is the spirit of Christian brother¬ 
hood, in which a feeling of narrow nationalism has absolutely 
no place. There are, no doubt, dangers and disadvantages 
connected with a paid ministry, such as the encouragement of 
professionalism, but this applies equally to Europe and India. 
The home minister and the foreign missionary are, it may be 
argued, not unmixed blessings in the communities they serve. 
But experience in all lands surely proves this, that the perils 
of a lay and consequently largely untrained ministry are far 
greater from the standpoint of sound and healthy Christian 
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progress. Even the Christian Churches of the West, after so 
many centuries of Christian teaching, have not arrived at a 
stage when they can safely dispense with a paid and adequately 
trained ministry giving all its strength and energy to Christian 
teaching and evangelization. The Church in India, surrounded 
as it is by unevangelized millions, is still appallingly weak. In 
view of our infinitely larger resources as a Western Church is it 
Christlike to allow the paid ministry of the Indian Church to 
be limited to such as can be supported out of purely Indian 
funds ? Not so do we interpret the mind and law of Christ in 
whom, “There can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be 
neither bond nor free, there can be no male and female ; 
for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus.” We heartily endorse 
the wise and truly Christian words of a missionary of long 
experience, the Rev. S. S. Thomas of Delhi, who in dealing with 
the use of the term “foreign money” in missionary matters 
writes, “I object to the word f foreign/ Foreign to whom? 
not to the Ford in whose name it is asked for, and to whom it 
is given without being earmarked ‘ To be touched by Europeans 
only/ Not foreign to the object, for givers and spenders, 
European and Indian have but one aim. The supreme question 
is how it can be spent in the most fruitful way for the extension 
of Christ’s Kingdom. The geographical origin of the money 
will not help us; spiritual affinity does not recognize physical 
separation. The money is no more ours than it is the property 
of the Indian brethren/’ No European missionary society in 
employing qualified and consecrated agents draws a sharp line 
between funds drawn from English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Belgian 
or French sources. Surely in Christian missionary propaganda 
the making of distinctions that reveal colour or racial prejudice 
is ; the sin against the Holy Ghost/ There are no two opinions 
in regard to the question of the desirability of seeking to 
develop independence on the part of the Indian Church especially 
as this applies to the support of an indigenous pastorate. But 
the burden of the great unevangelized areas in India at the 
doors of the Churches and in the regions beyond cannot for 
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many a long year to come be borne unaided by the Indian 
Church. The need to-day is as great as ever for a large body of 
trained Indian Christians who feel themselves moved by a 
divine call to consecrate themselves to the ministry of the 
Word and the evangelization of their fellow-countrymen. To 
encourage such men to engage in secular employment on the 
plea that they will be able to exercise a great Christian influence 
in their independent position and contribute spare time and 
money to Church and evangelistic work is to fail to recognize 
the supreme value and worth of the high and holy calling of 
the Christian ministry as it has been understood in all ages of 
the Church from the time when Jesus called the fishermen of 
Galilee to leave their nets and follow Him. There can be no 
solution of the missionary problem in a land like India until 
the foreign missionary societies in a spirit of true Christian 
humility and brotherhood recognize the privilege and duty of 
working through the Church in India for India's evangelization, 
and placing all their resources, in the way of men and money, 
at the disposal of a Church of Christ in India freed from all 
taint of colour and racial prejudice. 

(2) It must be admitted that on the face of it there is con¬ 
siderable force in the argument that for men who ar.e to be 
village pastors and rural evangelists the training had better 
be given in an environment of normal Church life, but to 
suggest that on that account a place like Barisal is preferable 
to Serampore as a centre for vernacular theological training is 
to forget a number of considerations of a vital character. 
Principal Summers dealt with this question more than a quar¬ 
ter of century ago in his usually cogent way, and incisively 
demonstrated certain disadvantages of Barisal as compared 
with Serampore. After all Barisal is but one district in Bengal, 
and it has not contributed for many years past more than a 
third of the students in the Vernacular Department, and in 
recent years hardly any at all. There are other Christian 
communities in Bengal of no small importance whose needs 
have to be provided for, and on no ground is it desirable to 
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oung men from these districts to Barisal rather than to 
Seratnpore. “It is comparatively difficult of access,” Mr. 
Summers wrote, “and its people are characterised by a provin¬ 
cialism and a brogue that put them at a disadvantage through¬ 
out the province. Serampore on the other hand is easy of access 
from all directions, has associations which cannot fail to stimu¬ 
late the least susceptible student, is in the heart of a populous 
district, and is situated in that section of the country in which 
the purest Bengali is spoken: its neighbourhood to Calcutta 
leaves it open to the best metropolitan influences, while its 
distance prevents the students from becoming victims to the 
distractions of a large city. Thus while residence in Bari¬ 
sal would tend to provincialise and lessen the usefulness of 
students from other districts, residence in Serampore has 
the distinct advantage of stimulating their minds and render¬ 
ing them more acceptable to all classes of their country¬ 
men.” 

It needs further to be borne in mind that Indian preachers 
have, from the very necessities of the situation, generally to 
spend the best years of their life in some distant district 
separated from their immediate friends and relations. The 
foreigner regards all these districts as much alike, while the 
average Bengali regards a district or country not his own as a 
kind of foreign land. Young men brought away from their 
Church areas to the new experiences and environment of a 
place like Serampore, “ are more likely to adapt themselves to 
new conditions and will be less put out by finding themselves 
in new circumstances than if they had never left their district. 
Residence at Serampore constitutes a probationary term of a 
severe kind under which many who had not the stamina requi¬ 
site for steady work in a strange district have got weeded out, 
to the advantage certainly of the Society which might other¬ 
wise have employed them.” 

It is frankly admitted that Serampore is not the centre of any 
great Church district, but there are several churches—city and 
village—within quite easy reach, where preaching and Church 
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studies, but more special experience of normal church life is 
secured by students during the long College vacations. The 
local Serampore Bengali Church (Johnnagar) is the oldest Pro¬ 
testant Bengali Church in the Presidency, and is regarded, 
specially by the Baptists of Bengal, as a spiritual home. Seram¬ 
pore too possesses the great advantage of inspiring spiritual 
traditions, and visible religious memorials associated with the 
names of the founders of the Bengali Christian Church, Carey* 
Marshman and Ward, Brown, Martyn, and Bishop Wilson, and 
the memories of self-sacrificing devotion and sanctified enter¬ 
prise that cling to Serampore have no small influence in kin¬ 
dling a like spirit in those who after a term of study in the 
susceptible period of youth, go forth to be the spiritual leaders 
of their Christian countrymen 

(3) The argument that village students who come to Seram¬ 
pore acquire such habits as unfit them for life among a poor 
and primitive people, has often been urged, and as often an¬ 
swered. Dr. E. B. Underhill, a former Secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and a man of recognized scholarship and 
true missionary statesmanship, spent, during the period of his 
secretaryship, some two years in India and Ceylon, with the 
object of making a careful first-hand study of missionary 
problems on the spot. When the problem of Serampore theo¬ 
logical education was being discussed at a later period by the 
authorities at home, Dr. Underhill replied to the argument 
urged above in the following terms 

“ But is not the change here deprecated more or less 
unavoidable ? Does not education necessarily lead to 
change of habits, to enlarged ideas, to wider vision, and 
larger hopes ? It may further be suggested, whether the 
ignorance and extreme poverty of the peasantry among 
whom it is proposed to place the institution, do not en¬ 
sure modes of life which it is most desirable to avoid, and 
which in their very nature, are more or less degrading and 
fatal to the cultivation of Christian piety and morality ? 
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Is not godliness shorn of half its moral value if it does 
not elevate the mind, and create aspirations for a nobler 
existence than that in which the great masses of the 
Bengali ryots are content or constrained to live ? Let us 
be careful that while we are anxious not to unfit a man 
for the sphere he will have to occupy, we do not impover-^ 
ish his mind, narrow his sympathies, and repress emotions 
that adorn and elevate human nature, and prepare it for 
communion with God and all holy beings. Education, 
strengthened and controlled by true religion, must raise a 
man in the estimation of his fellows, and call forth desires 
and expectations of a better home and more comforts than 
deep poverty can either reach or understand.” 

These words of Dr. Underhill undoubtedly go to the root 
of the difficulty. The problem is a universal one, cropping up 
in all ages and in all lands, and must be faced as one of the 
inevitable results of the spread of education—general, intel¬ 
lectual and moral enlightenment. We reproduce and heartily 
endorse, so far as it affects our own experience, the substance 
of Mr. Summer's reply to the objection in its special applica¬ 
tion to Serampore:— 

“ Allowances given to students at Serampore do not 
permit of expensive and extravagant habits of living which 
unfit them for village life, but certain changes do and must 
take place. Studeuts coming to College from such places as 
the marshes of Barisal soon realize that they are expected 
to appear decently clad in clean clothes. This certainly 
requires increased expenditure for clothes, though quite 
within the means at their command. And as elsewhere, 
so in Bengal, clean clothes, improved manners and some¬ 
thing of education do produce that difference in manners 
and that self-respect which are popularly taken for gentle¬ 
manliness. I do not think we should regret such a change, 
nor can it be helped any more than the change which in 
England comes oypr" the country bumpkin, when he is 
seut to college, where a certain amount of refinement 
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necessarily goes hand in hand with increasing knowledge 
and experience of educated society.*' 

If a missionary is now and again inclined to feel that the 
evangelist, who was trained at Serampore and now works 
under his direction, is apt to entertain ambitions a little too 
bold and to display an independence which is at times irritat¬ 
ing, let him never once suggest to his Indian brother that he 
must for ever remain in leading strings, Let the missionary 
rather rejoice in entrusting him, even at the expense of grave 
inconvenience to himself, with as much and not as little respon- 
siblity, as lie can dare to hand over. Let him be patient with 
any consciousness of growing manhood, even if it now and 
again unfortunately assumes forms that verge on impudence, 
for it is only a stage of youthful development, both individual 
and national. Ecclesiastical advance is no less inevitable than 
political. 

(4) It is argued that the students of the Vernacular Depart¬ 
ment are at considerable disadvantage in Serampore, where 
the great majority of the students are engaged in higher studies, 
and where the staff, owing to the demands made upon them 
by the higher departments, are likely to find little leisure to 
specialize in the vernacular. So far from it bieng the case that 
the students of the Vernacular Department are placed at a 
disadvantage by their dose association with men engaged in 
higher studies, the general effect is in nearly every case entirely 
good. For them to come into close touch with students of a 
more advanced type sharpens their wits, tends to elevate their 
minds, prepares and gives them courage to meet all the varied 
types of mind they will come into contact with in after-life. 
There is everything to be gained and nothing to be lost by 
their coming into contact with the actualities of their life-work 
as early as possible in their training. 

We are prepared to concede that the staff at Serampore has 
often had to work under great pressure, and from time to time 
the work of the Vernacular Department, like that of every 
other department, has suffered from an inadequate staff. In 
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this respect we differ in no way from other educational institu¬ 
tions in India, working as we do in a tropical climate where the 
health of the staff is a matter of much greater uncertainty than 
iti institutions of a similar nature in a temperate zone* But if 
the Vernacular Department has suffered, the other departments 
have suffered along with it. In times of special stress it has 
by no means been always the first to feel the strain. 

We recognize the need of thoroughness in this as in every 
department of our work. If this is to be secured, it can only 
be done by the more complete and thorough-going support of the 
institution in all the varied branches of its work. Great ad¬ 
vances have been made of recent years, but there yet remains 
much to be done to make our work in every way worthy of its 
great aims. The problem of an inadequate or an overburdened 
staff would in no way be solved by the removal of the depart¬ 
ment from Serampore. The missionary staff of a station like 
Barisai are overwhelmed with the responsibilities of a great 
district, and cannot, under any circumstances, be kept from the 
great work of evangelization and the pastoral care of the many 
widely scattered churches in their area. The collapse of one 
man in such a station would imperil the whole work of the 
institution, whereas Serampore, with its larger staff, is, in times 
of emergency, able to readjust the distribution of its work among 
the different members of the staff, and thus secure a continuity 
which would be impossible elsewhere. The long period of effi¬ 
cient and conscientious service which the Rev. A. C. Ghose has 
rendered this department has, as a matter of fact, further helped 
to secure this continuity, He acts as Secretary of the depa r t- 
ment and possesses an unrivalled knowledge of the needs of the 
churches of Bengal. 

That this department of our work is a matter of serious and 
sympathetic concern to the members of the Council and staff 
is seen by the recent gift of our ever-generous friend, Mr. G. B. 
Leechman, who has already done so much for the College. He 
has given £100 for the current year to be spent in bringing 
suitable men, both pastors and evangelists, from the Baptist 
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churches of Bengal and Bihar to Serampore for vernacular 
training. He very generously promises to continue his gift for 
another two years. 


Bor the efficient work, however, of a department of this 
kind we must have some settled policy. It cannot flourish, as 
it ought, if questions are continually being raised as to its func¬ 
tions and its very existence. There is real difference of opinion 
among missionaries as to what constitutes a proper vernacular 
training. These differences of opinion often reveal conflicting 
educational ideals. The time has now come for missionaries 
fearlessly to face and solve this problem, as they have solved 
similar problems in days gone by. It involves vital features 
of their work and ours. No work can prosper unless it has 
conviction and certainty behind it. The situation requires to 
be faced immediately both by the missionaries on the field and 
by the responsible authorities at home. The latter contribute 
the funds for the support of the work. In view of the impor¬ 
tance of the problem as it affects the future of the Indian 
Church, the home authorites will doubtless have something to 
say as to what in their opinion is an ideal training for the work 
of the ministry in the churches of Bengal. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Our Ideals and Aims. 

Some of our fundamental aims and objects as an institution 
may be briefly set forth. We believe that disunion breathes 
weakness and that union promotes strength; we are seeking to 
apply this principle in all our educational activities, plans and 
purposes :— 

(1) As a College we stand for a union of piety and learning. 
Our Charter sets forth the promotion of piety and learning as 
our primary object* We believe that the fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom, and that the advancement of learning in 
any form divorced from sound religion is calculated to be mis¬ 
chievous in its effects both on the individual and the commu¬ 
nity. We therefore make no apology for the religious and 
missionary character of our foundation. That education is 
fatally incomplete which leaves out of account the religious 
element in human nature. We are not troubled as to whether 
we are missionaries first, and educationists second, or vice versa . 
From our point of view and from the point of view of the 
founders of the College the true missionary must be an educa¬ 
tionist, and the complete educationist must be a missionary. 
We stand for the education of the whole man and consecration 
of all human powers to the service of God and humanity. 

(2) We stand for a union of theology with Arts and Science. 
Our Theological Department is a highly important, indeed the 
crowning, feature of our work. We believe that theological 
study is best pursued wholly or in part in an open institution 
and in conjunction with a liberal course of general culture. 
What the Church in India needs to-day is not a number of 
narrow-minded theologues looking at life and its realities from 
a merely sectarian point of view, but saintly men of wide 
culture and generous sympathies in intimate touch with their 
fellows. Every encouragement is given to our theological stu- 
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to conserve and develop their own special social and reli¬ 
gious needs, but we consider it entirely good for them and for 
India that they are students in an open Christian college rather 
than in an exclusive theological hall. The general trend too 
of theological educational policy in the West is to bring theo¬ 
logical institutions into closer touch with general University life. 

(3) We believe in the union for educational purposes of 
Christians of one body with those of another. For the profes¬ 
sors of Serampore College there is no denominational test and 
the only requirements laid down by the statutes is a belief in 
Christ’s divinity and atonement as essential to vital Christianity. 
In regard to tutors and lecturers there is no such requirement 
insisted on. According to the Statutes also 4 ‘ students are 
admissible at the discretion of the Council from any body of 
Christians whether Protestant, Roman Catholic, the Greek or 
the Armenian Church/’ We are steadily seeking to realize these 
ideals. We have had on our staff at different times members 
of the Anglican, Orthodox Syrian, Presbyterian, Congregational - 
ist and Baptist Communions. Interdenominational co-opera¬ 
tion in educational work offers in our experience no insuperable 
difficulties. We have a united non-sectarian Christian service 
daily for our students, though those who wish to do so on con¬ 
scientious grounds may absent themselves, and there is a special 
Chapel set apart for Syrian students under the direction of our 
Syrian Professor, the Rev. Father P. T. Geevergese. Our bond 
of union as a Christian College has its source and finds its ex¬ 
pression in our common devotion to Him who is the head of His 
body the Church, and in Him we are members one of another, 

(4) We stand for the union of Christian and non-Christian in 
their student life. While the founders had in view the promo¬ 
tion of piety and learning particularly among the Indian Chris¬ 
tian population, they by no means entertained the idea that 
the activities of the institution should be limited to the train¬ 
ing of Christian youth. Full provision was made from the 
outset for admission of Hindu and Mussalman students to the 
College classes, and on the express understanding that they 
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should be required to do nothing repugnant to their conscien¬ 
tious feelings. As a College we believe the union of Christian 
and non-Christian In their student days to be to the best in¬ 
terests of all concerned. Broad culture and strong character 
are impossible in institutions with sectional aims and limita¬ 
tions. 

(5) We stand in our educational work for a union of India, 
North and South, East and West. Serampore was not founded 
as a College exclusively for Bengal. As one of the original 
Statutes reads, “ No caste, colour or country shall bar any man 
from admission to Serampore College.” We have thus Tamils 
from Ceylon, Malayalis from Travancore, Khasis and Garos 
from the Hills of North-East India, not to mention an English¬ 
man from Cardiff, and all these elements contribute in their 
own way to the enrichment of our common life. India must 
attain to a consciousness of its unity before it can take the place 
it is entitled to take in the life of the empire and of the world. 
The present Indian Universities with their territorial divisions 
are in danger of regarding themselves too much in the light of 
water-tight compartments. The Serampore ideal is older, and 
we are convinced, sounder, and it is bound to survive and 
supersede any narrower outlook that may for a time prevail. 

(6) We stand for the union of European with Indian in our 
educational activities. The introduction of racial prejudices in 
matters educational we consider to be altogether injurious. 
Efficiency is the one consideration we regard as paramount. 
The educational sphere provides a common meeting-ground for 
us all. In this connection we may be allowed to mention that 
a Bengali, our esteemed colleague Professor S. C. Mukerji, has 
recently officiated as Vice-Principal for the period of eighteen 
months. What developments we may see in this direction both 
as regards staff and students it is as yet difficult to foretell, 
but in all our plans we shall steadily seek to eliminate the racial 
element. 

(7) We stand for the union of the residential and non-resi- 
dential systems in our College life. Our aim is to build up a 




College great in influence rather than in numbers, and as we are 
situated at present, we do not propose to go beyond three 
hundred students in the interests of sound discipline and effi¬ 
ciency. We seek to provide residential facilities in our hostels 
for all whose homes are not in this locality. On the other 
hand, we do not attempt to insist on residence in the case of 
those who have the advantage of home life in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The College must not be a garden walled 
around, nor on the other hand must it be a public market-place. 
As fat as it is within our power, we are seeking to avoid these 
two extremes in the building up of Serarnpore College. Our 
situation some distance away from, but within comparatively 
easy reach of, a great city helps ns in this direction, and we are 
with some success fostering a corporate collegiate life by bring¬ 
ing the residential and the non-residential elements into close 
contact with one another and with members of the College 
staff. 

(8) Finally in regard to the tutorial system also we think the 
middle course is the way of safety and wisdom. It is a steering 
between Scylla and Charybdis. A certain degree of tutorial 
supervision and personal touch with members of the staff is a 
fundamental requirement of sound education. On the other 
hand nothing is more deplorable from an educational standpoint 
than the way in which many bright Indian boys are practically 
debarred from thinking for themselves from the age of 5 to 25 
on account of excessive tutorial help whether given personally 
or through elaborate printed notes, helps and keys. Education 
fails unless it enables a student to think for himself. Such 
tutorial help as is given should have that supreme end in view, 
and in the tutorial system we are gradually developing we are 
keeping this steadily in our vision. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Our Plans and Hopes. 

When reorganizing the College in 1910, the Council, with the 
generous assistance of the Atthington Trust, undertook the 
financial burden of the thorough renovation of the then existing 
buildings and the erection of the commodious quadrangle which 
now constitutes the main College Hostel, I v eechman House 
(occupied by the Principal), and certain quarters for members 
of the Indian staff. A new system of drainage was constructed 
in the College compound, the walks and grounds relaid, and 
the whole appearance of the premises and their surroundings 
relieved of the air of decay that had so long brooded over this 
historic site. The cost of these undertakings was approxi¬ 
mately two lakhs of rupees, and it has been estimated that the 
total value of the property as made available by the College 
Council for purposes of education was thereby raised to some 
six or seven lakhs. The erection of the Chemical Laboratory 
in 1913 cost about Rs. 40,000, but of this amount Rs. 26,880 
has been recovered under Government grants. The Collegiate 
High School also made heav} r demands on the Council's re¬ 
sources for renovation, equipment, and staff. The grants re¬ 
ceived from Government have been welcome both as marks of 
official interest in our work and as substantial contributions 
towards the expense of maintaining our institutions. Here 
particular mention may be made of a grant of Rs. 38/292 to 
cover the cost of the acquisition of certain properties imme¬ 
diately to the east of the College Compound. 

Already before the outbreak of the war, the urgent need of 
additional accommodation to meet pressing requirements had led 
to the formulation of definite plans for extension. Our hope at 
that time was that the Government Education Department, 
recognizing the weight of the financial burdens borne by the 
College Council and the urgency of the existing situation, 
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would be willing to come to our assistance with liberal grants, 
so that our new proposals might take early effect. But, un¬ 
fortunately, while the Education Department expressed general 
approval of our plans, as representing a carefully considered 
scheme of development, the war stopped all special grants for 
education and compelled the postponement of our appeal. At 
this later date, however, we feel that the time may speedily be 
upon us when the urgent nature of our needs should be pressed 
upon the attention of Government and of others who may 
desire to participate in the promotion of the aims we cherish in 
our work at Serampore. 

In approaching the Education Department we asked sped* 
ally for aid in the following matters:— 

(i) The transfer to the College of the site to the east of 
the College compound, acquired by Government some years 
ago with a view to the erection of a weaving school. 

(ii) The erection of a hostel quadrangle, with accommo¬ 
dation for one hundred students and residential quarters 
for four members of the staff, on the site referred to, at 
a cost of approximately lakhs of rupees. 

(hi) The erection of a new high school, school hostel, 
and head-master’s quarters, towards the eastern limits of 
the same site, at a cost of approximately Rs, 1,05,000. 

(iv) The installation of electric plant for lights and fans 
throughout the College buildings, at an initial cost of 
Rs. 38,700. 

The urgency of these several items may be indicated more 
particularly as follows:— 

The whole problem of the future development of the College 
is vitally conditioned by the possibility of our acquiring the 
" Weaving School site,” as it is only in that direction that the 
College grounds can be fittingly extended. In this connection, 
we are glad to be in a position co state that our need has 
received official recognition. At the Foundation Day Celebra¬ 
tions held in February, 1917, the Hon. Mr. P. C. Lyon, C.S.I., 
referred to this matter in the following terms: “ In another 
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matter, also closely affecting the prosperity of the College, they 
(the College authorities) have the cordial sympathy of Govern¬ 
ment, and that is in the matter of the expansion of their build¬ 
ings along the river frontage to the east. This expansion is 
blocked for the present by want of funds, from which the 
College suffers as severely as the Government, and by Govern¬ 
ment's inability to relinquish just at present the land originally 
acquired by it for the Serampore Weaving School. But the 
development of that School will require a new and a larger 
site, and the Government appreciate the fact that the hope 
that the College entertains of being allowed to expand in this 
direction is a legitimate one and one in which they are entitled 
to the assistance of Government in due course." 

Our need of additional hostel accommodation is causing us 
serious concern. Many applicants have to be refused admission 
to the College classes simply on this ground, and thus the 
influence of the College and its contribution to the general 
cause of education is unduly restricted. 

The members of our staff, both European and Indian, are 
experiencing great difficulty in finding suitable house accom¬ 
modation in Serampore. The existing staff quarters in the 
College compound are sufficient only for the principal and some 
four or five professors, while the rest of the staff are com¬ 
pelled to take such accommodation as is available in rented 
houses in or away from the town. Our experience shows 
that great advantages lie in the method whereby members 
of the staff, both European and Indian, are quartered, as far 
as convenience will admit, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the College. Healthy intercourse between students and staff, 
relating both to studies and athletics, becomes possible in this 
way, and the general work of the College is greatly facilitated 
and stimulated. The contemplated erection of additional 
quarters for four members of the staff within the extended 
grounds of the College is, therefore, a step tow r ards the fuller 
realization of what we believe to be an ideal method in cue 
direction and control of the life of an institution such as ours, 
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garding the need of new premises for the School, the 
buildings in which it is at present housed are wholly unsuitable 
for the vigorous life and healthy growth of which it is capable. 
Sound and successful work has iudeed been done within the 
limits at present forced upon the headmaster and his staff, but 
the existing conditions cannot be regarded as permanently 
tolerable, and prompt steps are needed in order that the School 
may have a proper chance to secure its full and rightful place 
of influence and importance as an integral part of our Seram- 
pore activities. 

The need of electric power for lights and fans to take the 
place of oil lamps and hand-pulled "pankhas” can be readily 
appreciated by those who know how the introduction of these 
amenities tends to relieve the strain of the Indian climate, 
thereby adding to the efficiency of all concerned ; while the 
ultimate economy which would be effected by the change adds 
a further substantial reason for its realization. The estimated 
outlay of Rs. 38,700 was calculated to meet our most pressing 
requirements in this particular: a complete electric system 
embracing the whole of our property would, of course, be a 
much more expensive undertaking. 

These represent in the main our immediate requirements for 
the healthy development of already existing work. The above 
estimates were framed before the Outbreak of the war. For 
some time to come it is probable that prices of building 
materials wall continue high. If roughly twenty per cent be 
added to the above estimates, we require for the consolidation 
of our work on the lines indicated above a sum between £26,500 
and £27,000, assuming that the Government land to the east 
of the College Compound comes to us as a free gift. 

Early in 1918 we were asked by the Calcutta University 
Commission to submit to them proposals (1) for the reorgani¬ 
zation of the Collegiate High School so as to permit of work 
of the present Intermediate Arts and Intermediate Science 
standard being done on school lines in the upper classes of the 
school, the object being to give to India a school worthy of the 


best traditions of the public schools of the West: (2) for the 
reorganization of the Arts Department of the College on 
University lines, at first in living relationship with the Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta, but with a considerable measure of indepen¬ 
dence, the ultimate aim being complete independence, so far 
as its ordinary courses are concerned, and conferring degrees on 
the basis of its own Charter. 

For a High School of this character, capable of receiving 
six hundred boys, for the necessary hostels and quarters for 
European superintendents, together with adequate playing 
fields, we estimated that a sum of approximately £55>ooo 
would be required for the initial capital expenditure on land, 
buildings and equipment; while the amount that would pro¬ 
bably be necessary by way of annual grant to supplement the 
income from fees would be £3,200. 

For the reorganization of the College on University lines with, 
say, some four or five hundred students, mainly residential, we 
estimate some £53,500 would* be required for initial capital 
expenditure, while for the upkeep of the College on this basis 
there would be required, in additiop t'o the income from fees, 
an annual grant of £10,000. If to this were added a well- 
equipped hospital and medical school, a further initial capital 
outlay of £70,000 would be necessary, and the annual grant for 
the upkeep of the College would require increasing by £10,000. 
The history and traditions of Serampore College and the work 
we are at present doing are favourable to an advance on the 
above lines, but such an advance will not be possible unless 
liberal Government grants are forthcoming and the annual 
income of the College Council is considerably augmented. 

We do not, however, lose sight of the noble vision of the 
founders of a Christian University at Serampore conferring 
its own degrees, not only in Theology, but in Arts, Science 
and Medicine, but we realize that only princely munificence 
on the part of one or more men of great wealth could make 
the fulfilment of such a vision possible. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that some such munificent giver, deeply concerned for 


the political, social and moral regeneration of the East, and 
the Christianization of the peoples of India, may feel that the 
equipment and endowment of a great Christian University at 
Serampore will afford a worthy investment from every point 
of view for a portion of his fortune, and we, therefore, venture 
to reproduce here an extract from a resolution of an important 
missionary conference held a few years ago at Serampore : 

“In the judgment of this Conference, Serampore, with 
its inspiring history, unique traditions, and sacred associa¬ 
tions, together with its convenient position, would be the 
best centre for such a University. The Conference, there¬ 
fore, suggests that opportunities be sought to place this 
larger vision of the future of Serampore before some of the 
great merchant princes of the West, not a few of whom have 
acquired a considerable portion of their fortune by com¬ 
merce with India: and should any one or more of these, 
after earnest and prayerful consideration, feel called by 
God to seek to establish another Oxford, Harvard or 
Chicago in India, and for this purpose donate one million 
sterling for equipment, and another million for endowment, 
it would, in our judgment, be the greatest contribution yet 
made towards the evangelisation of non-Christian India, 
and would make Serampore once again a familiar name 
throughout the civilised world, and the most important 
centre of influence in the Christianisation of Eastern lands.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Serampore Appeal. 

In conclusion, some of our special advantages as an institu¬ 
tion may be summarized:— 

i. We have a plant worthy of some of the best traditions of 
College life in India and the West. Taking into account the size 
of our institution, in the matter of plant and general equipment 
we compare favourably with almost any other College in Bengal. 
As our needs increase and funds are forthcoming, we shall be 
in a position to develop on similarly generous lines on the land 
to the east of the present site. Our healthy situation on the 
river side with good accommodation for physical exercise and 
training enables us to make the necessary arrangements for 
promoting all manly games and preserving the physical health 
of our students. In this respect we have dearly a great ad¬ 
vantage over the average Calcutta College, situated in conditions 
of so congested a character. 

2. Our situation in a small provincial town, with residential 
arrangements for students coming from a distance, enables us 
to realize something of the discipline and comradeship of bor- 
porate life that constitute so vital a feature of the best 
University systems in the West. Several of our staff reside in 
the College grounds, and so opportunities of personal inter¬ 
course between students and staff are constant, and of a very 
varied character. In comparison with the number of our stu¬ 
dents we have a larger European staff than any other College 
in Bengal, and so our students have exceptional opportunities 
for understanding and appreciating at first hand the ideals and 
traditions of Western life and thought. 

3. The freedom we enjoy in the matter of religious instruc¬ 
tion enables us to carry on our educational work on lines more 
adapted to the moral needs of modern India than is possible 
in the case of institutions with a purely secular basis. Condi- 
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-tmns to-day are such that there is grave danger of traditional 
morality being undermined in the case of students who are 
being trained on Western lines, There is nothing more essen¬ 
tial than that wise guidance should be available in matters 
of moral principle. The broad unsectarian character of our 
foundation as revealed in the Charter of our College, and in our 
activities and plans, qualifies us to enter into sympathetic 
delations with our students even in the most sacred concerns of 
their personal life. Traditional morality is in danger wherever 
the religious aspect of education is ignored. 

4. The all-India character of our foundation has in these 
days of sectional strife and racial animosity a value peculiarly 
its own. All other Colleges in Bengal are founded and directed 
primarily and, to all intents and purposes, exclusively for the 
advantage of the students of this Presidency. Our traditions 
in this respect are much older than the somewhat strict terri¬ 
torial divisions now being observed by the Universities and the 
Government. In view of our independent College Charter we 
have every reasoii to hope that our traditions in this particular 
will continue to be respected by the authorities concerned. 
There is surely room for one College in Bengal which should be 
free to admit to its classes and hostels all qualified students 
from whatever part of India they may come. Experience has 
convinced us that the ideal is a sound one, contributing not a 
little to the enrichment of the general life of the institution, and 
to the building up on stable foundations of the united India that 
is to be. 

5. In drawing up the Statutes of the College the founders 
laid it down that there was to be no denominational test for 
professors, atjd that out of a Council of five one might belong 
to any other denomination besides the Baptist. In making such 
provision they were distinctly ahead of their times. The 
present Council, therefore, in its efforts to remove the denomi¬ 
national restrictions in the government of the College, felt 
confident that they were pursuing a policy that would have 
commended itself to the founders of the institution under the 
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changed circumstances of to-day. The passing of the Seram - 
pore College Bill by the Bengal Legislature in the early part of 
19x8 marks a very important step forward, since the Council is 
now able to enlarge its membership so as to admit of inter¬ 
denominational co-operation, on equal terms, in the government 
of the College. The College is now more than ever in a posi¬ 
tion to appeal to the whole Christian world for help and sup¬ 
port in the furtherance of its aims. Seratnpore College stands 
to-day as the one institution in India that can give academic 
recognition to the scientific study of Christian theology. It 
has absolutely no sectarian aims, but seeks to secure on its 
Council... Senate and Staff the co-operation of all bodies of 
Christians on equal terms. What rights and privileges it holds, 
it holds in trust for every section of the Church of Christ in India. 
Further, though the Bill of 1918 provides that before granting 
degrees in any other branch of knowledge than theology, the 
Council shall satisfy the Government as to the academic stan¬ 
dards to be maintained and the provision made for establish¬ 
ment, equipment, etc., the ancient rights of the College to con¬ 
fer degrees in all branches of learning are in no way interfered 
with. We still retain under the Charter the right of developing 
along independent lines as a Christian University, as soon as 
we can satisfy Government that we possess equipment and 
funds adequate for the purpose. We are the only Christian 
institution in India possessing such rights and privileges. In 
view of the world-wide influence of the modern missionary 
movement—inaugurated by William Carey and centred at Ser- 
ampore—with results so beneficial to the church at home and 
to the peoples of non-Christian lands, and in view of the solid 
progress of the institution during the last decade—a progress 
which amply justifies the hopes and plans of its founders,-— 
we appeal with confidence to Christian philanthropists of every 
nation to consider the claims of Serampore and to assist in 
making its future as unique as its glorious past. 


Letters of Inquiry and contributions towards the work of 
the College may be sent to the Master (or Secretary) of the 
Serampore College Council, 19, Furnlval Street, London, E.C., 
or to the Principal. Serampore College, Serampore, Bengal, 
India. 
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BENGAL ACT No. IV OF 1918. 

THE SERAMPORE COLLEGE ACT, 1918. 

[Published in the “Calcutta Gazette” of the 1st May, 1918.] 

An Act to supplement, and in certain matters to supersede, the Royal Char- 
ter of Incorporation and the Statutes and Regulations of the Serampore 
College . 

WHEREAS, on the 23rd day of February, 1827, the institution estab- Preamble 
lished in Serampore, Bengal, and known as the Serampore College, was 
incorporated by P Royal Charter granted by his late Danish Majesty, King 
Frederick the Sixth, with the powers and privileges 111 the said Royal 
Charter set forth, including the power of conferring upon the students ot 
the said College degrees of rank and honour according to their proficiency 

^AnTwhereas by Article VI of the Treaty of Purchase, dated the 22nd 
February, 184*;, transferring Serampore to the British Government, it 
was provided that the rights and immunities granted to the Serampore 
College by the said Royal Charter, as translated and contained m Sche¬ 
dule I to this Act, should not be interfered with, V ut /v° Uld n C ° n f 
force in the same manner as if they had been obtained by a Charter from 
the British Government, subject to the general law of British India; 

And whereas Statutes and Regulations for the better government of 
the said College and management of its concerns, as contained in Sche¬ 
dule II to this Act, were, on the 12th day of June, 1833, made and estab¬ 
lished under the powers conferred by Article 4 of the said Royal Charter ; 

And whereas, under the provisions of the said Royal Charter, the 
Council of the College consists of a Master or President and two or four 
members elected as provided in the said Statutes and Regulations, and 
the management of the College and its general order and government is 
vested in the Master and Council, and the said power of conferring 
degrees of rank and honour is vested in the first Council and their succes- 

6,0 AnTwhereas it is considered that in order to give effect under the con¬ 
ditions now existing, to the intentions of his late Danish Majesty and of 
the founders of the said College, that is to say, to promote piety’and 
learning, particularly among the native Christian population of India, 
the amendment of the constitution of the College, by the enlargement of 
the Council on an interdenominational basis, with power to delegate some 
of its functions, in manner hereinafter appearing, is required; 

And whereas the present Council of the said College consists of the 
Reverend George Pearce Gould, m.a., D.D., Master and President, George 
Barclay Eeechman, Esq., Sir George Watson Macalpme, IA.O.> the Rever¬ 
end Robert Forman Horton, m.a., d.d., and the Reverend George 
Howells, M.A., Ph.D., Principal of the College; . .. ... 

And whereas it is deemed expedient by the Governor m Council, with 
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the consent of the said Council of the Serampore College, that a Faculty 
and Senate be constituted for the said College in manner hereinafter ap¬ 
pearing and that suitable standards be imposed in regard to any secular 
degrees that may hereafter be conferred by the said Council tmder the 
terms of the said Royal Charter; 

And whereas it is necessary to make provision for the above purposes 
by subjecting the said Royal Charter, Statutes and Regulations to an Act 
of the legislature under the general law of British India in accordance 
with the terms of the aforesaid Treaty ; 

And whereas the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council 
has been obtained to the passing of this Act; 

It is hereby enacted as follows:— 

1 . This Act may be called the Serampore College Act, 1918. 

2 . (/) The Council of the Serampore College as constituted by the 
Royal Charter of the 23rd day of February, 1827, shall be enlarged so as 
to consist of not less than five nor more than sixteen ordinary members, 
including the Master, as the Council may from time to time determine. 
The first Council constituted under this section shall include the present 
Master and President and the other present members. 

( 2 ) At least one-third of the members of the Council shall be members 
of the Baptist denomination. 

(3) The Master shall be the President of the Council. 

(4) The Principal of the College, if not an ordinary member, shall be 
an additional member of the Council ex officio during his term of office as 
Principal of the College. 

(5) Until otherwise determined by by-law made under section 14, 
three members q£ the Council shall form a quorum. 

3. Any member of the Council may at any time resign, his office by 
notice in writing; to the Master, provided that no such resignation shall 
be deemed to take affect so long as the total number of members of the 
Council shall by reason thereof be less than five. 

4. On any vacancy occurring in the office of Master the remaining 
members of the Council shall elect another person, whether one of their 
number or not, to fill his place. 

5 . The Council shall, within one year from the date of the commence¬ 
ment of this Act, constitute and appoint in the manner prescribed In 
section 6 a body to be known as the College Faculty. 

6 . (2) The Faculty shall consist of the Principal (who shall be its 
President) and such of the professors and other officials aud functionaries 
of the College as may be appointed by the Council in accordance with 
by-laws made under section 14. 

(2) The Council shall from time to time prescribe and declare by 
order in writing the powers and duties of the Faculty, and may remove 
any member thereof. 

7. The Council may delegate to the Faculty all or any of the powers 
aiul duties of the Council and Master, which concern only the internal 
management of the College and its general order and good government. 

8. The Council shall, within one year from the date of the commence¬ 
ment of this Act, constitute and appoint in the manner prescribed in 
section 9 a body to be known as the Senate of the College. 

9 . The Senate shall consist of the Principal (who shall be convener) 
and not less than twelve nor more than eighteen persons as the Council 
may from time to time determine, to be appointed by the Council: 

Provided that— 

(a) at least one and not more than three representatives of each of 
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the following Christian denominations, viz. Anglican, Baptist, 
Congregational. Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian and Syrian, 
shall, as far as practicable, be members of the Senate; 

(6) at least two-thirds of the members shall be persons other than 
professors, officials or functionaries of the College; 

(c) not less than one-sixth of the members shall be members of the 
College Faculty. 

10. (/) Subject to the provisions of clause u of the Statutes and x 5. mi0 | 

Regulations of the College, which shall he deemed to apply to members g 01 - 

of the Senate, each member of the Senate shall hold office for a period of the Senate, 
five years, at the expiration of which period he shall retire, but be shall 

be eligible for re-appointment: 

Provided that the Principal shall not, during the term of his office as 
Principal, be subject to retirement, unless he becomes disqualified under 
the provisions of clause ri of the Statutes and Regulations. 

(2) Any member of the Senate may, by notice in writing to the 
Master, resign his membership at any time. 

11. The Senate .shall frame courses of study and make rules for the Duties of the 
conduct of examinations, and shall, subject to the control of the Council, Senate, 
determine the qualifications for degrees and diplomas, and do and per¬ 
form all other matters and things necessary or proper for or relating to 

the determination of the eligibility of candidates for degrees, diplomas 
and certificates to be conferred by the Council. 

12. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the Senate shall make rules Power of 

and regulations for the convening of its meetings and for the proper {^Senate 
conduct of its business. raS?and 

regulations 

13. If, at any time, the Council shall intend to grant degrees m any Grant ing of 
branch or branches of knowledge and science other than theology, such degrees." 
degrees shall be confined to students who shall have received regular 
instruction at the Serampore College : and before the Council proceeds 

to grant such degrees, it shall satisfy the Government as defined in 
section 2 ( b ) of the Indian Universities Act, 1904, in relation to the 
University of Calcutta as to the adequacy— 

(/) of the establishment and equipment of the College; 

(2) of the academic standard to be maintained; and 
(y) of tbe financial provision made therefor : 

Provided that the said Government, on ceasing to be so satisfied, may 
withdraw their approval of the granting of such degrees. 

14. Subject to the provisions of this Act and of the said Royal Power 
Charter, Statutes and Regulations, so far as they are not inconsistent to by- 
therewith, the Council shall make by-laws providing for and regulating laws. 

the following matters, namely 

(а) the convening of meetings of the Council; 

(б) the quorum to be required at meetings of the Council and the 

conduct of business at such meetings ; 

( c ) the appointment of members of the Council, Faculty and Senate ; 

(d) the duties to be performed by the Faculty under the direction 

and control of the Council; 

( e ) the conferring of degrees, diplomas and certificates on the recom¬ 

mendation of the Senate; 

(/) the terms and tenure of appointments, duties, emoluments, 
allowances and superannuation allowances of the Principal, 

Professors, Fellows, Tutors and other officers of the College 
and of its servants; 

(g) the finances and accounts of the College and the investment of 
its funds; 
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which, contracts "by or on behalf of the College may be entered 
into, varied or discharged, and deeds, agreements, contracts, 
cheques, and other negotiable instruments and documents 
may be signed or executed on behalf of the College, and 
minutes and proceedings of meetings of the Council, Faculty 
or Senate may be authenticated or evidenced so as to bind the 
College and be receivable in evidence in accordance with the 
provisions of the Indian Evidence Act, 1872 ; 

(t) the custody and use of the common seal; and 
(;) generally all such other matters as may be required or authorized 
under this Act and the said Royal Charter, Statutes and 
Regulations, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Act. 

15 . The provisions of the said Royal Charter and of the Statutes and 
Regulations made thereunder, so far as they are contrary to or inconsis¬ 
tent with any of the terms of this Act, shall be deemed to be super¬ 
seded from the date of the commencement of this Act: 

Provided that nothing in this Act shall render invalid any acts per¬ 
formed, duties imposed or liabilities incurred prior to the date on which 
this Act comes into force in accordance with the terms of the said Royal 
Charter, and of the Statutes and Regulations made thereunder. 
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APPENDIX II. 


SCHEDULE I. 

tSee Preamble and sections 2 (/), 14 and 15] 

Charter of Incorporation of the Seraynpoye College. 

WE Frederick tlie Sixth, by the Grace of God King of Denmark, the 
Venders and Gothers, Duke of Slesvig Holsten, Stormam, Ditmarsken, 
Eimessborg and Oldenborg, by these writings make known and publicly 
declare, that whereas William Carey and Joshua Marshman, Doctors of 
Divinity, and John Clark Marshman, Esq., inhabitants of our town of 
Frederieksnagore (or Seram pore) in Bengal, being desirous of founding a 
College to promote piety and learning particularly among the native 
Christian population of India, have to secure this object erected suitable 
buildings and purchased and collected suitable books, maps, etc., ana 
have humbly besought us to grant unto them and such, persons as shall 
be elected by them and their successors to form the Council of the 
College in the manner to be hereafter named, our Royal Charter of In¬ 
corporation that they may the more effectually carry into execution the 
purposes above mentioned :—We being desirous to encourage so laudable 
an undertaking, have of our special grace and free motion ordained, con¬ 
stituted, granted and declared, and by these presents We do for our¬ 
selves, our heirs and successors ordain, constitute, grant and declare : 

1 . That the said William Carey, Joshua Marshman and John Clark 
Marshman, and such other person or persons as shall successively be 
elected and appointed the Council of the said College, in the manner 
hereafter mentioned, shall by virtue of these presents be forever here¬ 
after one body politic and incorporate by the name of the Serampore 
College for the purposes aforesaid to have perpetual succession and to 
have a common seal, and by the said name to sue and to be sued, to im¬ 
plead and be impleaded, and to answer and be answered unto 111 every 
court and place belonging to us, our heirs and successors, 

2 . And We do hereby ordain, constitute and declare that the persons 
hereby incorporated and their successors shall for ever be competent m 
law to purchase, hold and enjoy for them and their successors any goods 
aud chattels whatsoever and to receive, purchase, hold and enjoy, they 
and their successors, any lands, tenements or hereditaments whatever 
and that they shall have full power and authority to sell, exchange or 
otherwise dispose of any real or pe - soual property to be by them acquired 
as aforesaid, unless the sale or alienation of such property be specially 
prohibited by the donor or donors thereof, and to do all things relating 
to the said College or Corporation in as ample a manner or form as any 
of our liege subjects, or any other body politic or corporate m our said 
kingdom or its dependencies may or can do. 

3. And We do hereby ordain, grant and declare that the number of 
Professors, Fellows or Student Tutors and Students shall be indefinite 
and that the said William Carey, Joshua Marshman and John Claris 
Marshman shall be the first Council of the said College, and that m the 
event of its appearing to them necessary during their lifetime, or in the 
ease of the death of any one of the three members of the said first coun¬ 
cil, the survivors or survivor shall and may under their respective 

and seals appoint such other person or persons to be members ol the 
Council of the College, and to succeed each other so as to become mem¬ 
bers of the said Council iu the order in which they shall be appointed, 








to the intent that the Council of the said College shall for ever consist of 
at least three persons. 


4 . And We do hereby further ordain, grant and declare, that for the 
better government of the said College and the better management of its 
concerns, the said William Carey, Joshua Marshman and John Clark 
Marshman, the members of the first Council, shall have full power and 
authority for the space of ten years from the date of these presents, to 
make and establish such Statutes as shall appear to them useful and 
necessary for the government of the said College, in which Statutes they 
shall define the powers to be entrusted to their successors, to the Profes¬ 
sors, the Fellows or Student Tutors and the other officers thereof, and 
the duties to be performed by these respectively for the management of 
the estates, lands, revenues and goods—and of the business of the 'said 
College, and the maimer of proposing, electing, admitting and remov¬ 
ing all and every one of the Council, the Professors, the Fellows or 
Tutors, the officers, the students and the servants thereof, and shall 
make and establish generally all such other Statutes as may appear to 
them necessary for the future good government and prosperity of the 
said College, provided that these Statutes be not contrary to the laws 
and Statutes of our realm. 

5 . And We do hereby further ordain, grant and declare that the Sta¬ 
tutes thus made and established by the said three members of the first 
Council and given or left in writing under their respective hands, shall 
be valid and in full force at the expiration of ten years from the date of 
these presents, so that no future Council of the College shall have power 
to alter, change or vary them in any manner whatever, and that the 
Statutes shall for ever be considered the constitution of the said College. 
And We do hereby appoint and declare that these Statutes shall be made 
and established by the said William Carey, Joshua Marshman and John 
Clark Marshman alone, so that in case either of them should die before 
the expiration of ten years, the power of completing or perfecting these 
Statutes shall devolve wholly on the survivors or survivor; and that in 
case all three of them should die before the expiration of ten years, the 
Statutes which they have left in writing under their hands, or under the 
hand of the last survivor among them, shall be considered “ The Funda¬ 
mental Statutes and Constitution of Serampore College," incapable of 
receiving either addition or alteration, and shall and may be registered 
in our Royal Court of Chancery as “ The Statutes and Constitution of 
Serampore College." 

6 . And We do hereby further appoint, grant and declare that from 
and after the completion of the Statutes of the said College in the above 
said time of ten years, the said Council of the College shall be deemed to 
consist of a Master or.President and two or four members who may be 
Professors or otherwise as the Statutes may direct so that the said Coun¬ 
cil shall not contain less than three, nor more than five persons, as shall 
be defined in the Statutes. The Council shall ever be elected as the Sta¬ 
tutes of the College may direct, yet the said Master or President shall always 
previously have been a member of tlie College; and upon the decease of 
the said Master or President, the Council of the said College shall be un¬ 
able to do any act or deed until the appointment of a new Master or 
President, save and except the appointment of such a Master. 

7 . And We further appoint, grant and declare that the said William 
Carey, Joshua Marshman and John Clark Marshman, the members of the 
first Council, and their successors for ever, shall have tire power of con¬ 
ferring upon the students of the said College, native Christians as well as 
others, degrees of rank and honour according to their proficiency in as 
ample a manner as any other such College, yet the said Serampore College 
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shall only have the power of conferring such degrees on the students that 
testify their proficiency in Science, and no rank or other special right shall 
he connected therewith in our dominions. And We do hereby further 
appoint, grant, and declare, that after the expiration of the said ten 
years, the said Council of the College and their successors for ever shall 
have power to make and establish such orders and by-laws as shall appear 
to them useful and necessary for the government of the said College, and 
to alter, suspend or repeal those already made, and from time to time 
make such new ones in their room as shall appear to them most proper 
and expedient provided the same be not repugnant to the Statutes of the 
College or the laws of our realm, and that after the expiration of these 
ten years any member of the Council shall have power to move the enact¬ 
ment. of any new by-law, or the alteration, suspension or repeal of any 
existing one provided notice of such motion shall have been delivered in 
writing to the Master and read from the Chair at one previous meeting of 
the Council of the said College, but that no such motion shall be deemed 
to have passed in the affirmative, until the same shall have been discussed 
and decided by ballot at another meeting summoned especially for that 
purpose, a majority of the members then present having voted in the 
affirmative; and in this as in all other cases, if the votes be equal, the 
Master or President shall have the casting vote. 

Given at our Royal Palace in Copenhagen on the twenty-third day 
of February in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-seven, in the nineteenth year of our reign. 

Under our Royal Hand and Seal. 

Frederick R. 
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APPENDIX III 


SCHEDULE IX. 

[So? Preamble and sections io (r), 14 and 15.3 
Statutes and Regulations of the Serampcre College . 


June 12th , 1833. 


1 - Article the Third of the Charter granted by His Danish Majesty, 
having authorized the first Council of Serampore College in their lifetime 
to nominate under their hand and seal such other person or persons for 
colleagues or successors as may to them appear movSt proper so that the 
Council shall always consist of at least three persons, their successors in 
the Council shall be competent in like manner to nominate in their life¬ 
time under their separate hand and seal such person or persons as they 
may deem most proper to fill vacancies then existing or which may occur 
on their demise ; members thus nominated and chosen shall succeed to the 
Council in order of their nomination. 

2. It being fixed in the Charter that the Council must consist of the 
Master or President and at least two, but not more than tour members, 
and that on the demise of the Master no act shall be done until another 
be elected, the Master and Council for the time being shall appoint the 
next Master under their separate hand and seal.. If on the demise of a 
Master no one be found thus appointed under the hand and seal of a 
majority of the Council, the senior member of the Council shall succeed 
as Master. 

3. The Charter having given the casting vote to the Master, in ail 
cases when the votes are equal the casting vote shall lie with'the Master, 
and if there be no Master, it shall lie with the Senior Member of the 
Council. 

4 . Learning and piety being peculiar to no denomination of Christians, 
one member of the Council may at all times be of any other denomination 
besides the Baptist to preserve the original design of the Institution. 
However if on the election of a Master a number of the Council be 
equally divided, that part which is entirely of the Baptist denotnination 
shall have the casting vote, whether it includes the Master or not. 

5. The management of the College, including its revenues and pro¬ 
perty, the choice of the Professors and Tutors, the admission of students, 
the appointment of all functionaries and servants and the general order 
and government of the College, shall ever be* vested in the Master and 
the Council. The Master shall see that the Statutes and 'Regulations of 
the Council be duly carried into effect, and take order for the good 
government of the College in all things. His signature is necessary to 
the validity of all deeds, instruments, documents and proceedings. 

6- “ The first Council and their successors for ever ” being authorized 
by the Charter “to confer such degrees of rank and honour as shall 
encourage learning” in the same manner as other Colleges and Univer¬ 
sities, they shall from rime to time confer degrees in such branches of 
Knowledge and Science as may be studied there, in the same manner as 
the Universities in Denmark. Germany and Great Britain. In doing this 
the Master and Council shall ad libitum call in the aid of any or all the 
Professors of Serampore College. All such degrees shall be perfectly free 
of expense to the person on whom they may be conferred, whether he be 
in India, Europe or America. 
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T, No oaths shall be administered in Serampore College either to the 
Members of the Council, the Professors and Tutors, or the students. In 
all cases a .solemn promise, duly recorded and signed by the party, shall 
be accepted instead of an oath, 

8 * Marriage shall be no bar to any office or situation in Serampore 
College, from that of the Master to that of the lowest student. 

9 . The salaries of the Professors and Tutors in Serampore College 
shall be appointed and the means of support for all functionaries, stu¬ 
dents and servants be regulated by the Council in such manner as shall 
best promote the objects of the Institution. 

10 . It is intended that neither the Master nor any Member of the 
Council in general shall receive any salary. But any Master who may 
not previously reside in the College shall have a residence there free of 
rent for himself and his family. And if the Council shall elect any one 
in Europe or in America, whom they deem eminent for learning and 
piety, a member of the Council, with a view to choosing him Master 
should they on trial deem him worthy, the Council shall be competent to 
appoint him such salary as they may deem necessary, not exceeding, 
however, the highest given to a Professor. 

11 . As the founders of the College deem the belief of Christ's Divinity 
and Atonement essential to vital Christianity, the promotion of which is 
the grand object of this Institution, no one shall be eligible to the College 
Council or to any Professorship who is known to oppose these doctrines, 
and should any one of the Professors or any member of the Council 
unhappily change his views after his election as to oppose these funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Christianity, on this being clearly and decidedly 
proved from his teaching or his writings, he shall vacate the office he 
previously held. But every proceeding of this nature on the part of the 
College Council shall be published to the Christian world, with the proofs 
on which it may rest, as an Appendix to the succeeding Report. 

12 . Members of the Council are eligible from among the Professors of 
the College, or from among any in India, Europe, or America, whom the 
College Council may deem suitable in point of learning, piety, and talent. 

13 . Students are admissible at the discretion of the Council from any 
body of Christians, whether Protestant, Roman Catholic, the Greek, or 
the Armenian Church; and for the purpose of study, from the Musalman 
and Hindu youth, whose habits forbid their living in the College. No 
caste, colour, or country shall bar any man from admission into Seratn- 
pore College. 

14 . Expulsion shall be awarded in cases of open immorality, incorrig¬ 
ible idleness, neglect of the College Statutes and Regulations, or lepeatcd 
disobedience to the officers of the College. 

15 . Any person in India, Europe or America shall be at liberty to 
found anv Professorship, or to attach to Serampore College any annual 
exhibtion or prize for the encouragement of learning in the same manner 
as in Universities of Great Britain, regulating such endowment according 
to their own will; and it shall be the duty of the College Council to carry 
such benefactions into effect in strict consonance with the will of the 
donors as far as shall be consistent with the Statutes of the College. 

18 . It shall be lawful for the first Council of the College or their suc¬ 
cessors to make and rescind any by-laws whatever, provided they be not 
contrary to these Statutes. 

17 . The Charter having declared that the number of the Professors 
and Students in Serampore College remains unlimited, they shall be left 
thus unlimited, the number to be regulated only by the gracious provid¬ 
ence of God and the generosity of the public in India, Europe and America. 




LIST OF PAST 


William Carey 
Joshua Marshtnan 
, William Ward 
. John Clark Marshman 
J ohn Mack 
William Robinson 
J. Leechman 
W. H. Denham .. 
John Robinson .. 
John Tfafford 
William Sampson 
Edward Dakin .. 
Thomas Martin .. 

J, H. Anderson ., 

J. W. Thomas 

R. Jordan 
E. S. Summers .. 
Albert Williams . 
Leonard Tucker .. 

T. R. Edwards ... 

W. R. Janies 

A. T. Teichmann .. 
Denham Robinson 
T. W. Norledge .. 

W. Sutton Page .. 

B. C Ghose 

C. E. Wilson 
J. W. Gilbert 
0 . J. Millman 
J. D. Raw 
W, W. Milne 

T. H. Robinson .. 

J. Ireland Hasler 


APPENDIX IV. 


MISSIONARY MEMBERS OF THE 
COLLEGE STAFF. 


. . IS18—1832 . 

... 1818—1837 . 

.. 1818—1823 . 

.. 1819—1855 . 

.. 1821—1845 « 

. . 1832—1837 . 

. . 1832—1837 . 

. . 1844—1858 

. . 1845—1865 . 

.. 1853—1879 . 

.. 1856—1866 . 

.. 1858—1869 . 

. . 1866—1873 . 

. . 1867—1868 . 

( 1868—1880 1 
•' \ 1905—1907 f * 
.. 1873—1878 . 

.. 1876—1906 . 

.. 1879—1882 . 

.. 1881—1884 . 

.. 1884—1896 . 

.. 1883—1889 . 

f 1885—1886 \ 

' * I 1887—1888 j * 
f 1884—1887 ( 

• • \ 1893—1897 s * 
f X893 \ 

'' ( 1898—1901 I * 
C 1899—1901 } 

’ * i 1909—1913 f ' 

.. 1892—1904 . 

.. 1896—1904 . 

.. 1896—1902 . 

.. 1903—1908 . 

.. 1904—1911 . 

.. 1908—1910 . 

., 1908—1914 . 

.. 1913—1914 . 


Principal. 

Principal. 

Principal. 

Principal. 

Principal, 1858—1879. 

Officiated as Principal. 
Officiated as Principal, 

Principal, 18S3—1906. 
Principal. 

Officiated as Principal. 
Officiated as Principal. 

Officiated as Principal. 
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THE COUNCIL OF SERAMPORE COLLEGE. 

Rer. G. V. Gould, M.A., D.D. (Master), President of Regent’s Park 
College, tondon. 

George Barclay Leechman, Esq. (late of Ceylon). 

Sir George W, Macalpine, LED. 

Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 

Relr. George Howells, M.A., Ph.D., Principal of Serampore College. 

IThc Council is taking immediate steps to enlarge its membership in accordance with the 
' v provisions of the 1918 Bill.) 

Secretary of the Council t The Rev. J. A. STUART, B.A. 


A ngUcan 


Baptist 


THE SENATE OF SEUAMPORE COLLEGE. 

Rev. Richard Gee. M.A., of Ranchi. 

Rev. W. H. G Holmes, M.A., of tlie Oxford Univer¬ 
sity’s Mission to Calcutta. 

Rev. N. H., Tubbs, M.A., Principal of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta. 

Rev. W. E. Boggs, B.A., B.D., Principal of the Rama- 
patam Theological Seminary. 

Rev. John Drake, M.A., B.D., of Serampore College. 
The Indian Secretary of the London Baptist Mission¬ 
ary Society. 

Rev. J. J. Batminga, M.A., Principal of the Pasnmalai 
Theological Seminary. 

Rev. W. G. Brockway, B.A., of the Eon don Mission¬ 
ary Society, Calcutta. 

Prof. S. C. Mukerji, M.A., B.L., of Serampore College. 
Rev. L. P Larsen, M.A., D.D., Principal of the United 
Theological College, Bangalore. 

Rev. A. E. Brown, M.A., B.Sc., Principal of the 
Wesleyan College, Bankura. 

Rev. I/. A. Core, D.D., Principal of the Bareilly Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. 

Prof. J. R. Bannerjea, M.A., B.L., Vice-Principal of 
the Vidyasagar College, Calcutta, and Fellow of the 
University of Calcuta. 

Rev. II. C. Velte, M.A., Principal of the Saharanpur 
Theological Seminary. 

Rev. J. Watt, M.A., D.D., Principal of Scottish 
Churches College, Calcutta. 

Rev. Father P. T. Geevergese M.A., of Serampore 
Coll ege 

Rt. Rev. Abraham Mar Thoma, M.A., B.D., Suffragan , 
Mar Thoma Syrian Church. 

The Principal of the College is ex-officio member and convener of the Senate. 


Congregational 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Syrian 



STAFF 

Principal .. . . Rev, GKO. HowEEES, M.A., B.Litt., B.D., Ph.D. 

Vice-Principal .. ,, John Drake, M.A., B.D. 

Professors .. , * Mr. S. C. MukERJI, M.A., B.U- 

( Secretary , Department ). 

Rev. J, N. Rawson, B.Sc., B.D. 

,, Father P. T. Geevergese, M.A. 

( Secretary , Higher Theological Dept.). 

,, A. C. Underwood, M.A., B.D. 

{Bursar and Librarian ). 

,, G. H. Matthews, M.A. 

,, G. H. C. Angus, M.A., B.D. 

Lecturers .. .. Mr. J. N. ChakravarTy, M.A. 

,, D. N. Ghosae, M.A. 

,, N. N. Mukerji, M.A. 

,, H. P, Sen Gupta, M.A. 

„ D. N. Das Gupta, M.A. 

,, A, K. Bh ATT ACHAR YYA /M.A. 

„ K. K* Mukerji, M.Sc, 

„ S. C. Bhaduri, M.A. 

,, H. S. Chatterji, M.A. 

Pandit Panctianan Bhattacharyya, Vidya- 
vinod. 

Demonstrator .. ., Mr. N. MaiTrA, B.Sc. 

Special Lecturers in the Rev. A. C. Ghose 

Vernacular Theologi- (, Secretary , ftmoe. Thcol. Dept.), 

cat Dept . 

„ S, S. MOOKERJEE, b.a. 

Singing Master .* Mr.. N. N. Ghosae,. 

Assistant Librarian .. ,, J. V, GunaraTnam, U.Tb. 

High School , 

Rev. C. G. Carpenter, B.A., B.D. 

Assistant Head Master—Mr. M. S. Bhattacharyya, B.A. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


List of Candidates who have passed the Serampore 
Bachelor of Divinity Examination. 

<914. N. G. Kuriakos (Internal), Orthodox Syrian Church Travancore, 
,, I. W. Johory, M.A. (External), Canadian Presby¬ 
terian Mission .. .. .. ,. Indore. 

19*5. D. M. Devasahayam, B.A. (Internal), London Mis¬ 
sionary Society .. .. .. ., S. India. 

1916. G. Pugh, B.A. (Internal), Welsh Calvinistic Metho¬ 

dist Foreign Mission . . .. .. Assam. 

1917. Archibald N. Shaw (Internal), Church of England .. Bihar. 

„ Edwin B. Williams (Internal), Congregational (A men- 

can Board of Missions) .. .. .. Ceylon. 

,, James S. Masillamony* (External), Congregational 


(American Madura Mission) 


S. India. 


List of Candidates who have passed the L.Th. 
Examination. 


916. P. N. Bairagi (Internal), Baptist Mission (English) Bengal. 
1917. Ibrahim Ari, B.A. (Internal), Baptist Mission (Eng¬ 
lish) .. .. .. .. . . Bengal, 

*918. J. V. Gunaratnam (Internal), Church of England ,. Ceylon. 

,, Chetty Bhanamurti (Internal), Baptist (Canadian).. S. India. 


,, John Qalander (External), Church of England 
* Resided at Serampore for one year. 


United Pro* 
vinces. 


Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, and Published by 
the Faculty of Serampore College. 





